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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BuLtetin will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Glnicaeo nile Mra. re erncedeetevenianctes February 17, 18 


WESTERN SECTION, WoRLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Washington, DiiG. 5 saccictciiermis < February 24-26 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoM MITTEE 
New: York:t Ni tececee diet maw ates February 27 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AND FipucIARY MATTERS 
Atlantic Cry, Newer sci cate tates = March 17-19 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoM MITTEE 
New» York’: Nov Yi aemmeites teasutencsr March 27 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Youngstown, Ohio 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
LOGS at. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
U. S. (South) 
Hollister t¢Mio me ancite e erpitncise are rete May 28— 


NorTHERN Baptist CoNVENTION 
Kansas” City, «Moya. cca sactlene tenets June 3-8 


GENERAL SyNop, REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Asburyieark, Nog J). Seem oe erriener etre June 4— 


GENERAL CONVENTION, CONGREGATIONAL AND 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES ; 
Seattle, Wash. June 25-July 3 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, SEVENTH Day BAPTIST 
CHURCHES 
Alfred GaN. Wo 1.0 meeeetiete see August 18-23 


NATIONAL Baptist CONVENTION 
Atlanta, Ga. September 9-14 
NATIONAL (CoUNCIL, PRoTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
Denver,” Colow .Secern tee pre September 16— 
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NA Prayer for Freedom 
from Race Prejudice 


GOD, who hast made man in Thine 

own likeness and who dost love all 
) whom Thou hast made, suffer us not, because 
f of difference in race, “color or Ponaitn, to 
separate ourselves ile others and thereby 
from Thee; but teach us the unity of Thy 
- family and he universality of Thy love. 

As Thy Son, our Savior, was born of an 
Hebrew Rother and ministered first to His 
brethren of the House of Israel, but rejoiced 
_ in the faith of a Syro-Phoenician woman and 
_ of a Roman soldier, and suffered His cross to 

be carried by a man of Africa; teach us, also, 

_ while loving and serving our own, to enter 

into the communion of the whole human 

family; and forbid that, from pride of birth 
and hardness of heart, we should despise any 
_ for whom Christ died, or injure any in whom 
| He lives. Amen! 
Mornay WILLIAMS. 


i When Rome Speaks 


HE RECENT Papal Encyclical, 
“Of Christian Marriage in Rela- 
tion to Present Conditions, Needs 
and Disorders of Society,” sixteen thousand 
words long, is a document of such importance 
that the text was either printed in full, as in 
the New York Times, or in copious quota- 
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tions and summaries by the daily press of the 
United States. It is designed as an authori- 
tative statement and a teaching document 
and therefore goes into great detail, its posi- 
tions being supported by argument, scripture 
passages and quotations from Canon Law 
and Catholic authorities. 

The Encyclical is on a high moral plane, 
and breathes sincerity and earnestness. It 
supplies certain great and necessary emphases 
which the Protestant world should welcome 
as gladly as the Catholic. 

The great emphasis upon the place of re- 
ligion in the home, the divine character of 
marriage, the coming of children as a glori- 
ous gift from God, the flow of divine grace 
through faith and the Church which en- 
ables parents to face all situations and over- 
come all difficulties—is tonic and splendid. 
It contrasts with much that is shallow and 
essentially unbelieving in much current dis- 
cussion of marriage. 

The description of the ways by which 
marriage is being degraded in modern soci- 
ety and the protest against debasing influ- 
ences at work to corrupt sex relations, by the 
stage, the moving picture theatre, and 
literature, especially by ‘‘amorous and friv- 
olous novels,” is an expression of moral 
indignation and revolt in which the Prot- 
estant churches will join as strongly as the 
Catholic. 


Many other sections and points of view in 
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the Encyclical will be received with grati- 
tude by all careful readers. Among these 
is a notable emphasis upon the economic 
necessities of the family, and upon the duty 
of society either to make it possible for the 
breadwinner to earn enough to support his 
family, or to provide resources in other 
ways. A discerning statement is the fol- 
lowing: “It cannot be denied that the basis 
of a happy wedlock and the ruin of an un- 
happy one is prepared and set in the souls 
of boys and girls during the period of child- 
hood and adolescence.” Another is that 
“there is danger that those who before mar- 
riage sought in all things what is theirs, 
who indulged even their impure. desires, 
will be in the married state what they were 
before”? — words which all young people 
would do well to keep in mind. 


The Encyclical has a continuing refer- 
ence to ‘chaste wedlock”—o use one of its 
favorite phrases—and to continence in mar- 
riage. The right of intercourse is recog- 
nized, and neither spouse is allowed to deny 
the right to the other; but the primary pur- 
pose of marriage—the receiving of children 
from the hand of God and their careful 
rearing—s to be kept in mind, and a degree 
of continence or of self-control which may 
have to go the length of abstinence under 
certain conditions of health; is enjoined, es- 
pecially in the early years of married life, 
that the habit of control may become estab- 
lished. Chastity in wedlock seems to mean 
that sex relations between husband and wife 
are to be kept on a high plane and under 
restraint rather than to be given free rein. 
These are certainly wholesome words. 

The Catholic position and the methods 
used for making it effective in Catholic 
homes are thought out with great care and 
are meticulously co-ordinated. ‘The entire 
drive of the teaching and discipline is to 
ground the home in religious sanctions, to 
assure its permanence, to cause husbands and 
Wives to accept their relationship as final 


and to work their -way out of difficulties with 
God’s help. 
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In view of these admirable counsels and 
admonitions, one regrets to point out others 
which seem less admirable, and with which 
the best Protestant thinking cannot agree. 


The position assigned to woman in the 
Encyclical, that of obedient subjection of 
the wife to the husband, as head of the — 
house, is abhorrent to the Western world, 
and increasingly so to the entire world. The ~ 
Encyclical attempts to soften the position, — 
but does not do so successfully. The home © 
of the future, we may be sure, will be © 
increasingly a partnership, a cooperation 
between equals. However difficult the 
achievement of such a union, it is just, and 
opens new possibilities of stable and happy 
family life. ‘The subjection of the wife, 
which the Encyclical enjoins, comes out of 
the past, and is the lingering shadow of the 
dark reality of forms of enslavement which 
were once universal. The Vatican will be 
forced ultimately to reckon with this trend 


_of civilization and to recognize it as a fresh 


revelation of the Divine purpose. 

The uncompromising position taken 
against preventing conception, under any 
and all circumstances, except by abstinence, 
is manifestly an extreme one, and even dan- 
gerous. Certainly there are circumstances 
of health and disease, recognized everywhere 
by physicians, which, when abstinence is 
not to be relied upon, make the use of con- 
traceptives wise. The arguments from na- 
ture and inferences from authoritarian doc- | 
trinal positions, upon which the Encyclical ~ 
so largely relies, are labored and inconclu- 
sive. 

The great emphasis placed upon the ab- 
solute authority of the Church in the realm 
of religion and morals, not only over the 
individual but over the civil authority in the 
same realm—a note which appears through- 
out the fabric of the document as a care- 
fully considered and basic structural element — 
—cannot be accepted. Catholics themselves 
in increasing numbers will not submit 
themselves in “filial and humble obedience 
toward the Church” in all these matters. 


2s 
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Half of the patients in the Los Angeles 
birth-control clinics are Catholics, and the 
people of no country in the world regulate 
birth so effectively as the French. The doc- 
trine of the relation of the Church to the 
civil authorities, as for example in Italy, 
which the Encyclical holds up as a model to 
other nations, is antagonistic to American 
thought and institutions. 


The section on mixed marriages aims at 
guarding against defections, for “experience 
shows that deplorable defections from relig- 
ion occur among the offspring, or at least 
a headlong descent into that religious indif- 
ference which is closely allied to impurity.” 
The contention is doubtless sound that 
“where there exists diversity of mind, truth 
and feeling, the bond of union of mind and 
heart is wont to be broken or at least weak- 
ened.” This is understandable, and is a 
_ good caution to give to Protestant youth as 

- well as Catholic, but it is an unhappy situa- 
tion that among Christian brethren the se- 
curity and happiness of so many homes must 
be sacrificed to rigid institutional loyalties. 
It is altogether unreasonable and one-sided 
to insist that in a mixed marriage the Prot- 
estant must submit to the requirement that 
all children shall be brought up in the 
Catholic faith. That is something which 
conscientious and high-minded young peo- 
ple should be permitted, in a spirit of mutual 
consideration, to work out for themselves. 


A strong case is made out for the advan- 
tages of indissoluble marriage. Each part- 
ner has a positive guarantee of stability for 
life, which is demanded by the generous 
yielding of their persons and hearts. It 
gives dignity to marriage and is a bulwark 
against lapses. It gives security to children. 
It keeps the lofty purpose of marriage ever 
_ before the contracting parties and thereby 
_ becomes a help to virtuous living. If Prot- 
 estants cannot go so far as an indissoluble 
contract, as most of them cannot, they can 
yet commit themselves, with all their teach- 
ing influence, to holding up the indissoluble 
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union as the normal standard. ‘They can 
make such unions the Protestant ideal 
equally with the Catholic, but not coercive. 


United in a 
Fellowship of Prayer 


LL THE cooperative activities of the 
churches, we cannot be reminded 
too often, derive their vital meaning 

only from the existence of an underlying 
spiritual unity. If this is not a reality, pro- 
grams and plans for common action will 
always go lame and halting. This is what 
lends extraordinary significance to ‘The 
Fellowship of Prayer,” during the Lenten 
period. The little devotional handbook, is- 
sued each year by the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism, as an aid to 
daily personal meditation and prayer, has 
reached the impressive circulation of almost 
a million copies and is used throughout more 
than a score of communions. What a living 
testimony to the fact that at the deepest lev- 
els of our Christian experience men and 
women who differ at many points are truly 
one! 


When Do We Begin 
to Disarm? 


HOUGHTFUL people in the 
churches rejoice in the fact that a 
World Disarmament Conference 
will in all likelihood be convened early in 
1932. After five years of arduous labor the 
Preparatory Commission has drawn up a 
draft treaty providing for the limitation 
and possible reduction of the land, sea and 
air armaments of the nations. ‘This draft 
treaty, which is little more than a skeleton 
outline of possible methods, is now being 
circulated among the various governments 
and will be used as the basis for the prelimi- 
nary discussions of the World Conference. 
Apart from the technicalities which will 
presently engage the attention of statesmen, 
a word with respect to the general situation 
would seem to be in order. 


The churches are committed to the 
principle of reduction of armaments by 
international agreement. That is why they 
rejoiced in the agreement to limit naval ton- 
nages arrived at in the Washington Confer- 
ence in 1921 and in the London Conference 
in 1930. Notwithstanding these gains for 
peace the Christian conscience solemnly pro- 
tests against the continued delays in the 
process of cutting down the competitive 
military establishments of the nations. As 
far back as 1921, the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in its 
International Ideals, called for “a sweeping 
reduction of armaments by all nations.” 
Yet we are reminded by President Hoover 
that the nations are spending more money 
on armaments today than before the war. 
If the United States builds or even approxi- 
mates the navy permitted us under the Lon- 
don Treaty, we will launch upon the high 
seas the most powerful squadron of fighting 
vessels in our entire history. ‘There are 
30,000,000 men under arms in the world 
today, not including the 10,000,000 addi- 
tional men enrolled as reserves. Between 
four and five billion dollars are being spent 
by the nations on armaments at a time when 
millions of people are out of work and when 
hundreds of thousands of people are starv- 
ing. ‘The nations go on building the imple- 
ments of destruction at a time when the 
peoples of the earth, burdened by taxes 
grievous to be borne, are fairly gasping for 
the breath of economic security. 

Men are crying aloud for bread — the 
bread of peace, of employment and the 
means of the good life. They receive in 
return a stone—the stone of impoverish- 
ment and of want—in part because the na- 
tions continue to spend such a large propor- 
tion of their income on battleships, cruisers, 
howitzers, and poison gas. Nor have we 
seen any indication of the fact that the ex- 
penditures of the various nations for mili- 
tary purposes during the next fiscal year are 
to be materially reduced, despite the grave 
economic crisis which engulfs humanity. Is 
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it any wonder that there is conspicuously 
visible throughout the world a spirit of tur- 
moil and unrest? Civilization hangs in the 
balance. 


As churchmen we are primarily concerned 
with the moral and spiritual aspects of this” 
momentous issue. We leave to responsible H 
officials the task of determining by what 
technical procedures these competitive arma-_ 
ments and these costly outlays for military — 
purposes are to be cut down. But we can-— 
not but remind those in power that the na- 
tions have renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy. ‘These same nations 
stand pledged by the blood of the ten million © 
soldiers slain in the World War to bring to 
a speedy end this frightful and barbarous 
misuse of public funds for the continued 
maintenance of the world’s ona f 
armies and navies. 


Lord Cecil, in referring to the opportu- 
nity which the proposed World Conference 
affords the peoples of the world, said, “What 
will they do with it? The world can be 
disarmed if the peoples wish. The question 
is, do the peoples wish for disarmament? 
Only they can give the answer.” 


-Our prayer is that the peoples of the earth 
will see the challenge. If the citizenry of 
every land will begin today to demand in 
no uncertain terms that governments begin 
to disarm, then disarmament will come. The 
time has come to quit the incessant quibbling — 
about theories and formulas. The time has © 
come to act. 


The Bishops 


on Unemployment 


HE NOTION that denominational 
officials are so absorbed in routine 
of administration that they cannot 
be looked to for prophetic leadership in the 
great problems of human welfare has lately 
received two shattering blows from the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. One was the 


> 
’ \ 
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remarkable document issued by the staff of 
the World Service Agencies, interpreting 
present world conditions from the stand- 
point of the Christian view of life. The 
other was a penetrating deliverance of the 
Board of Bishops on unemployment. This 
latter statement, in contrast with much 
superficial discussion of current economic 
conditions, so goes to the roots of the issue 
that it merits far more attention than it has 
yet received. The Bishops said in part: 
“Our country is closing an era of unsur- 
passed prosperity. Our wealth has doubled 
_ and we are now the richest nation in mate- 
rial things. We have a surplus of money, 
of goods, of foodstuffs, in fact, a surplus of 
» everything necessary to make all of our peo- 
ple comfortable and happy. Yet with all 
' our abundance, millions of our citizens are 
* dependent upon the charity of their neigh- 
_bors for their sustenance. We cannot view 
. this anomalous situation without a deep and 
disquieting conviction that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with a social 
‘system that, in the midst of abundance, 
dooms untold numbers of our people to un- 
bearable poverty and distress through no 
apparent fault of their own. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that a more equitable 
_ distribution of wealth is basic to any genuine 
and permanent improvement of the welfare 
of mankind as a whole. Especially do we 
believe that every man is entitled to the full 
fruits of his own labor, and that no man has 
a right to eat his bread in the sweat of other 
_ men’s brows. 

“Further, we cannot escape the convic- 
tion that there is something basically unjust 
in a system that allows an industry to absorb 
the surplus earnings of its employes in pros- 
_ perous periods and to cast them aside for 
society to care for when their labors are no 
longer profitable. ‘Those who receive the 
benefits of labor in good times should bear 
their fair share of labor’s maintenance in 
‘lean’ times. We do not presume to pass 
judgment upon the means and methods by 
which the present distressing conditions may 
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be alleviated or avoided in the future, but 
we would insist that some way must be 
found, and if necessary new principles of 
social justice be accepted and applied, that 
will place all men, the weak as well as the 
strong, on a basis of Christian brotherhood.” 


The Family Holds the Key 
to Character Education 


HE RECENT awakening of inter- 

est in the American home, coupled 

with the growing realization that 
religion is essential to the successful han- 
dling of the problems of family life, has led 
to the demand for study groups, discussion 
outlines and bibliographies dealing with re- 
ligion in the home. A movement to organ- 
ize parent classes in churches has begun. In 
non-church agencies there is an increasing 
sense of the function of religion in parent 
education. The Journal of Social Hygiene, 
in the November issue, has an editorial in 
which the following quotation is made from 
a letter written by one of the directors of the 
American Social Hygiene Association con- 
cerning the White House Conference on 


Child Health and Protection: 


“There is one matter which I miss entirely. The 
subject of religion as a guide and dynamic in the field 
of sex education is not mentioned at all in the con- 
densed report. We of course understand the practical 
difficulty in this matter, but I really believe it is a 
serious omission, not only because it is omitting an 
important factor in the whole problem, but also be- 
cause for reasons of policy the omission will tend 
strongly to alienate the sympathies of a vast number 
of people including a large proportion of capable 
leadership of the nation.” 


Child Study, the monthly journal of the 
Child Study Association of America, de- 
votes the entire November number to a dis- 
cussion of religion in the present-day home. 


When it is realized that of the total avail- 
able time of the child the school claims on 
the average 25% or less and the church less 
than 2%, while the home, directly or indi- 
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rectly, is responsible for the remainder of 
the child’s experience, the significance of 
the home as a character-making agency be- 
comes apparent. 


Not only is the influence of the home 
more extensive in point of time as compared 
with that of other agencies, but the power 
of example and pressure of the group upon 
the individual are tremendous factors in the 
development of attitudes, habits and ideals. 
The conclusions of the character education 
inquiry carried on by Hartshorne and May 
corroborate by statistical and_ scientific 
methods these general impressions. While 
the churches have made great progress in de- 
veloping the teaching work of the church 
school, and every effort should be made to 
maintain the rate of progress, they should 
make it clear to all parents that a peculiar 
responsibility rests upon the home — a re- 
sponsibility which cannot be safely trans- 
ferred either to the public school or to the 
church school. 


Here Is Something 
“Concrete!” 


F THERE are still those who want to 
know what the Federal Council accom- 
plishes in concrete and tangible terms 

—and not simply in the general develop- 
ment of a new spirit of unity among the 
churches—we commend to them, as a sin- 
gle illustration, the story, printed on an- 
other page of the BULLETIN, of the work 
in behalf of China famine. Here is the rec- 
ord of the saving of at least a third of a 
million of human lives. Surely there is 
something “concrete” enough to convince 
the most skeptical! 


And the task was achieved by an agency 
created by the Federal Council, with the co- 
operation of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, to deal with a 
human tragedy which so great an organiza- 
tion as the American Red Cross declared to 
present insurmountable difficulties. It was 
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a responsibility which no single denomina- 
tion could even think of tackling, but which, 
as a result of the collective support given — 
through the Council, was met in a way that — 
reflects lasting credit upon the churches. | 


Undesirable Citizens 


HE RECENT action of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Federal 

Council of Churches, declaring that 
conscientious scruples against participating 
in war ought not to be a barrier to American 
citizenship—a position which is in line with 
similar statements by several denominational 
bodies—stands out in stronger light in view 
of two subsequent incidents. 


The first is that Albert Einstein, whose 
name has become a household word around 
the world, has declared himself a pacifist. © 
This, according to those who insist that no 
one should be allowed to become a citizen 
who does not promise in advance to support 
all future wars, would seem to make the 
foremost living thinker ineligible for citi- 
zenship in the United States. 


The second incident centers around that 
great Christian soul, Archbishop Soderblom 
of Sweden, the latest recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. At a meeting in Stockhoun 
last Armistice Day, after setting forth the 
Christian ground for opposition to war, he 
is reported to have said: 


“Tf, in a specific case, the government of 
one’s own country refuses to place a con- 
troversy under reconciliation, or an inter- 
national court of arbitration or legal deci- 
sion, it is proper for the Church to express 
disapproval of every such started war and 
in word and deed take a stand free from the 
same.” 


Apparently the Archbishop, too, would 
be ineligible for citizenship here. 


Do we really want to maintain regulations 
which would prevent two such figures, hon- 
ored by the entire world, from sharing in 
the duties of American citizenship? 


“ 


ie 


~ 
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-. ‘The Present Position of American Churches 


By H. Paut Douctass ~ 


century? 


_ Institute of Social and Religious Research 


in the United States is disclosed in the United 

States Census of Religious Bodies, made in 
1926 and published in the late spring of 1930. This 
cfficial source of information .puts beyond dispute 
some of the more familiar aspects of organized re- 
ligion. It shows 232,000 churches divided among 
212 denominations, with a combined membership of 
44,380,000 persons 13 years old and over—approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the population of the United 
States. Some 10,000,000 additional child members 
are reported, but the denominations vary greatly in 
the counting of children, so that a strictly comparable 
total cannot be determined. These churches own 
buildings worth $3,800,000, besides parsonages and 
property for educational and philanthropic uses, and 
spend annually $851,000,000 upon their current work. 
The number of churches comes within one-tenth of 
equaling the number of public schools; Sunday school 
enrollment is only one-sixth smaller than public school 
enrollment and general church expenditures come to 
forty per cent of expenditures for public education. 


Tie PRESENT POSITION of the Church 


This is an astounding showing. Yet in these still 
more amazing United States even so vast a Church 
might still be a relatively dwindling one. What then 
are the institutional trends of the Church? How is 
it going during the first three decades of the present 
Is it increasing or declining? Are its for- 
tunes ill or happy? Where will it be if present trends 
continue ? 

Church membership included just a shade larger 


_ fraction of the American people in 1926 than it did 


in 1916. By this test, the Church has neither pro- 
gressed nor declined. Both Church and Nation slowed 
down slightly in the last decade and in much the same 
proportion; and while single-year statistics since 1926 
seem to show actual falling off of gains for certain 
major denominations, they are not general enough, 
nor long enough continued to demonstrate a trend. 


_ Yet the Church in these first decades of the century is 


holding its own numerically. 


The great Protestant groups, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist and Presbyterian, which comprise the bulk 


_ of the religious population, have just about maintained 


_ their relative numerical proportions. No one has run 


far ahead of the others and none has fallen appreci- 
ably behind. In spite of the sensational growth of 
certain other denominations, particularly the Mormon 
and Christian Science, the well-established older faiths 


still contain over 90 per cent of the Nation’s total 
church membership. This is because the erratic fringe 
tends to ravel out nearly as fast as it is knitted up. 
Except as between Catholic and Protestants, the main 
denominational pattern remains little altered for the 
Nation as a whole. 


The churches are distributed over the country much 
as they were twenty or thirty years ago. They have 
multiplied in proportion as population has come to any 
area, but remain few where people are few. Under 
rural conditions, churches are many where people are 
many, especially where there are two separate races 
whose institutions must duplicate one another, as in 
the South. And generally where churches are rela- 
tively many a larger proportion of the total population 
belongs to them. 

On the whole, the churches go on expressing them- 
selves in the old forms. Public worship and preach- 
ing, Sunday schools, a variety of pastoral ministries 
and oversight, subsidiary organizations within the 
Church along age and sex lines, organized social 
activities for the group, philanthropy and missions— 


‘these continue to furnish the framework on which 


church life is built. Whether the churches command 
more week-day time than formerly for their activities 
is not known, but something is learned by comparing 
a group of contemporary churches recognized as tra- 
ditional in outlook and program with a group which 
has greatly broadened and “modernized” its scope. 
Both pack about 80 per cent of their total week’s 
attendance into Sunday. Possibly whatever changes 
have occurred have had to be confined within a more 
intensive use of the Christian Church’s traditional 
day. The continued devotional and liturgical use of 
the Bible and of the familiar forms of song and 
prayer makes it unsafe to assume that any essential 
change has come over the inner experience of devout 
persons in worship or religious contemplation, how- 
ever greatly the rationalizations used to justify the 
experience may have been altered. 

There is not a shred of external evidence that the 
American people are tending to discard the Church. 
Its more massive aspects are little modified; the inner 
experiences which it mediates show no trace of quali- 
tative change; it still attracts about 125 women to 
every 100 men. If this were the whole story, it 
would be unpleasantly suggestive of a highly tradi- 
tional institution well entrenched in the habits of the 
Nation and not very responsive to the tremendous 
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surge of new life in this age. But this is not the 


whole story. 


America is getting fewer and larger, probably fewer 
and better, churches. Their rate of increase has been 
only one-fourth of the population; their average size 
has jumped from 150 members to 191 in twenty years. 
The tendency is the same in all regions, and with 
Negro churches as well as white. However, with the 
breaking up of solid, racial colonies and the necessity 
of establishing parishes among the more thinly scat- 
tered constituents within the general population, the 
average size of Catholic churches has fallen. 


The redistribution of church membership into 
larger units has involved the abandonment of many 
over-small churches, especially in the country. 
Strange to say, this is sometimes cited as a sign of 
religious disintegration. But no one cries over the 
fact that there were 25,000 fewer public schools in 
1925 than there were in 1906, for the consolidation 
of “little red school houses” is recognized as a gain. 


Church establishments today are worth more than 
three times what they were in 1906, and investments 
in their structures increased 50 per cent faster than 
national income in recent years. What is true of 
church property is equally true of current expendi- 
tures, which increased by 148 per cent between 1916 
and 1926 and rose from $4.82 per capita to $10.22. 
These rates of gain far outrun any shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The obvious explana- 
tion is that growth in wealth under modern methods 


CAN RELIGION STOP WAR? 


By Witi1aM Pierson MERRILL 


President of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches. . 


66 AN religion stop war?” 
Some answer that religion never has 


stopped war, and never can. Others say 
with equal or greater positiveness that religion is 
the only force that can stop war, and that, “if there 
ever is another war, the Church must bear the re- 
sponsibility for it.’ What is the true answer? 

If the question means, “Can religion stop war after 
it starts?” the answer is, No. Nothing has yet been 
found that can be depended on to stop war once it 
has started. The time to stop war is before it begins. 

The question may mean, in the minds of some, 
“Can the pulpit prevent war?” Again the answer is, 
No. At best preaching, resolutions, denunciations of 
war, apostrophes to peace, can help a very little, if 
they give voice to a really united and intelligent re- 
ligious sentiment among the people. 
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of mass production is much more rapid than growth 
in numbers and that the churches have measurably 
shared the growing prosperity of the Nation. / 

Growth of church membership, however, has not — 
kept pace with population in cities of 25,000 and over ; 
but neither have school buildings, transportation sys- 
tems, sewers and methods of city government in the 
same places. The abnormal growth—particularly of © 
the smaller cities—has left virtually all social institu- 
tions behind. It is in the Middletowns of America | 
that churches are most cone a behind in the 
race with population. 

The Catholic Church has reported a growth in adult 
membership considerably slower than that of popula- 
tion, approximately 25 per cent for the twenty years, 
1906-1926, as against 39 per cent for all churches. 
Roman Catholics now constitute 30 per cent of the 
total adult church membership, in contrast with 34 — 
per cent twenty years ago. This decrease is directly 
related to the reduction of immigration from Roman 
Catholic nations, first by the exigencies of the World 
War, and subsequently by legislation favoring the 
predominantly Protestant nations of Northern 
Europe. 

Seven major Protestant denominations, on the 
other hand, report that during the first decade of the 
century six new persons annually joined the church 
for every 100 members. During the last decade the 
rate.had dropped to 5 per 100. But new members 
are drawn first of all from the families of old mem- 

(Continued on Page 25) 


But if the question means, “Can religion, as a 
spirit, an attitude, of determined friendliness, gathered ~ 
up into a common spirit, pervading all that the re- 
ligious bodies and their members say and do and 
think, avail to make war less likely?” then the answer 
is, Yes, better than any other force. Religion, asa | 
force to depend on, is not just what the preacher — 
says, or what the church bodies declare. Religion 
is a Spirit, an attitude, of the people. If the hearts of | 
the religious people of America are set on goodwill, 
that can prevent war. 

A practical question emerges: What can I do to 
help? Let me attempt to offer some general sugges- 
tions : 

1. You can make yourself an efficient working part 
of some religious organization. “a 

To declare that the churches alone can prevent war, — 
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_ or that if there ever comes another war the responsi- 
bility is on the churches, and then not play your full 


part in the life of some church, is, as I heard it 
pungently phrased recently, “to pass the buck.” 

2. You can believe in friendship and goodwill 
among nations and races and groups, and stand by that 
faith without compromise. 

3. You can use your influence steadily to make the 
church with which you are connected intelligent and 
responsive to this function of serving international 
goodwill, using the educational, devotional and social 


_ life of that church for the cultivation of that spirit. 


] 


4, You can help think through some serious prob- 
lems now confronting us: for example, what 1s the 
relation of the Church to the State? Wow far and in 
what ways can a religious organization rightly attempt 
to influence action of the government? Again, What 


1s the relation of the conscience of the mdividual to 


the requirements of the State? Without clear alle- 


giance to conscience, democratic government loses its 


life; yet unlimited individualism ends in anarchy. 
What is the right course between the extremes of 
blind loyalty to government and unyielding assertion 
of personal judgment and decision? We need to 
have millions of conscientious, intelligent citizens, 


become intelligent and active in this cause. 
the best group, the movement that appeals to you, 
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churchmen and churchwomen, religious folk of all 
sorts, working at those vital and difficult questions. 


5. You can take steps and form connections to 
Select 


and give it real arid active support. Read its litera- 
ture, attend its meetings, participate in its discussions. 


Above all, and through all, you can stand for the 
great truth that the heart of religion is love, consider- 
ateness, generosity, friendliness; you can stand for 
that faith in your particular religious body, against 
all comers, against all that divides—all bad feeling, 
every manifestation of the sipirit of ill-will or sus- 
picion. If every church were a clear fountain of 
goodwill, religion would have a large influence on 
national and international relations. 


We might well take as our motto for this move- 
ment and for all religious organizations, the counsel 
given by St. Augustine 1500 years ago to those in- 
tending to become ministers of religion: “Thou shalt 
unite the citizens of one place with those of another, 
nation with nation, group with group, and, in general, 
all men among themselves; and so not only render 


society more secure, but form a universal brother- 
hood.” 


The Church as a River of Life 


By RicHarD Roserts* 


of the Church of God as a river, and filling the 
offices of a river in the life of mankind—quicken- 
ing, fertilizing, beautifying, enriching. We are too 
apt to think of the Church of God as an institution, 
and an institution is literally something that stands, 
whereas the Church is a process, something that 
moves. Perhaps it is because we treat it as an insti- 
tution, a sort of permanent social fixture, that it is so 
open, and justly open, to criticism for futility and 
failure. 
In the past, the streams of this river have indeed 


| fe IS A LUMINOUS and a moving thing to think 


_gladdened the plains and cities of human life. There 


is hardly an enrichment of our modern life which 
we may not trace at last to some spring or rivulet in 
the Church of God. In the great ferment of religious 
life in the undivided Church, at the beginning of the 


thirteenth century, two great orders of Friars came 
into existence—the Franciscans and the Dominicans. 


* Part of a sermon by the pastor of Sherbourne Church, 
Toronto, Canada, on the text: “There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the City of God.” Psalms 46:4. 


. 


The Franciscans gave themselves to the service of the 
poor ; the Dominicans to the defense of the Faith. The 
immediate necessities of the Franciscan ministry 
turned the attention of the order to certain practical 
things, giving a stimulus to a new advance in medi- 
cine, and, most of all, producing the morning star of 
modern experimental science, Roger Bacon. The 
Dominicans turned naturally to more intellectual and 
scholarly endeavor; and to them was largely due the 
growth and development of the great mediaeval uni- 
versities, the forebears of the universities of our 
time. There is a river—the life of God in the soul 
of man canalized in a society of men—which has 
made glad the life of man, and you never can tell 
what strange treasures may not be borne on its 
waters. 


But today, what of the river? Has it ceased to 
flow? Or have its waters lost their virtue? It is idle 
to pretend that things are well with the Church of 
God. For a long time now its friends have been 
lamenting its feebleness; its enemies have confidently 
predicted its demise and burial. It has had doctors 
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in plenty to feel its pulse and to prescribe its medicine. 
By common consent it does not seem to cut an im- 
pressive figure in the world today. The Church has 
indeed much to answer for, again and again in its 
history it has belied its commission, and there are 
parts of its history so dark, so sinister, so miserable, 
that one can even understand the bitterness of Vol- 
taire’s famous execration, “Ecrassez Jlinfame!” 
Smash the shameful thing! And yet, feeble and in- 
effectual as it seems, I wonder what the world would 
do without it. For few and scattered as are the 
redeeming influences that are afoot in the world to- 
day, yet soon or late you have to look for their springs 
in the Church of God. 


There is a memorable passage in Earl Balfour’s 
“Foundations of Belief” in which he points out that 
those skeptical persons who profess to maintain their 
ethical ideals independently of religious support are 
parasites, sheltered and upheld by convictions which 
belong not to them, but to the society of which they 
form a part. Their spiritual life is nourished by 
processes in which they take no share. And that this 
indifferent and faithless world that we know does not 
fall utterly apart is due simply to that spiritual foun- 
dation upon which it rests but which it does not recog- 
nize; and which was laid through long ages by the 
travail and patience and faith of the Church of God. 

Being of an impatient temper, I have again and 
again been driven to a sort of despair by the apathy, 
the stupidity, the shameful weakness of the Church, 
and have been minded to quit it, to seek some other 
more hopeful refuge for my ideals and a more prom- 
ising field for my little toil. But I have seen nowhere 
in the wide world any ministry, any school, any 
movement that has the faintest promise of the medi- 
cine that the ills of this poor race require, of that 
mighty healing that meets our case, save only this 
threadbare, effete thing that we call the Church, this 
river that seems today to amount to no more than a 
contemptible trickle—this only. And so, for what 
little I am worth, here I still am, and here, by the 
grace of God, I hope to serve to the end of my little 
day. 

And in this I am sustained by two reflections: 

First, the Church has not only shown a tremendous 
persistency in history, but has displayed a seemingly 
infinite capacity for renewal. Voltaire may say 
“Ecrassez Vinfame!”’ and the wild men of the French 
Revolution may try to take him at his word. But 
Voltaire was gathered to his fathers ; and the God that 
Robespierre invented is now the comic relief in a 
tragic story. “Sir,” said Theodore Beza to Henry 
of Navarre, “it belongs to the Church in the name 
whereof I speak to receive blows rather than to give 
them. But it will please your Majesty to remember 
that it is an anvil that has worn out many hammers.” 
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And this miracle of its survival, despite its own un- 
faithfulness and the assaults of its enemies, through 
all the wide vicissitudes of its history, what can it 
mean but what the Psalmist believed: “God is in the 
midst of her: she shall not be moved.” 


And there is, besides, the miracle of her renewal. 
The story of the Church is punctuated by revivals and 
reformations; as the Puritan said of the perseverance 
of the saints, the life of the Church is an endless 
series of new beginnings. Follow the river down the 
ages, and see how unfailingly in its need its waters 
have been replenished by downpourings of grace; aye, 
how unexpected streams have broken out in the 
desert ; and the wilderness and the solitary place have 
been made glad and beautiful. And what has been 
may be again, at any time, and this very hour is a 
likely time. In Francis Thompson’s song of the 
Church, ‘““The Lily of the King,” there are lines which 
seem prophetic of this hour: 


“When the nations lie in blood, 

And their kings a broken brood, 

Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters, 

Lift up thy head: and hark 

What sounds are in the dark, 

For His feet are coming to thee on the waters.” 


Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly! 


And the second reflection that helps me is that the 
Church, in spite of us, is not an institution, not a 
social fixture, not an accomplished fact, but an ever- 
moving process. The world is-full of static institu- 
tions, movements that have come to be still, and I 
sometimes wonder whether there should not be a 
periodical high-day appointed to hold a coroner’s 
inquest upon institutions that have outlived their 
usefulness and only cumber the ground, and to give 
them decent burial; for these decayed establishments 
most grievously hold up the traffic of life. But the 
Church is not one of these; and not all our perversity 
can make it one of them. For if you stereotype it 
here, it will break out with new life over there. Bind 
it as you will with your red tape, and it will cut your 
knots where you least expect it and go free. 


The Church is from its nature an unfinished thing; 
why, the very materials of which it is built are un- 
finished products, fallible and perverse men and wo- 
men like you and me, on whom grace has yet a great 
work to do before we are worthy of our place in its 
walls. It is something to wonder at that there is a 
Church in the world at all, when we consider the 
heavy intractability of the building materials and our 
clumsy, shoddy masonry; when we remember how 
its word has been belied by our waywardness, its 
precept stultified by our practice. But St. Paul saw 
afar off a day when we should all come to the full- — 
grown man, of the measure of the stature of the full- 


~ 


- appeal to you. 
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ness of Christ; and it is the mark of the true church- 
man that he shares and never forgets that dream. 

Professor Royce has said that it is a part of the 
Christian experience that the believer has an ideal 
Church, a beloved community, in his heart, an ideal 
that is forever crying out to him, Create me! Create 
me! The Church we know is but a half-finished 
sculpture, chiseled by heavy, prentice hands; but 
somewhere within us there is an image of the Bride 
of Christ, without spot or blemish or any such thing; 
and there are moments when that unrealized Church 
in our hearts cries out to us, Create me! Create me! 

Then, men and women, as the Lord liveth, let us 
bend ourselves to this business of creation. 

And that implies, first of all, that we set a term 
to criticism, to grousing, to complaint. I have done 
my share of it, and so have you. But, after all, it is 
a mean and low business, like a man criticizing his 


mother. For the Church is indeed our mother; she 
bore us in Christ, suckled us at her breasts, dandled 


us on her knees; and now, she has committed herself 
to our charge. And we in our pride busy ourselves 
with picking her to pieces; and to our shame exploit 
her nakedness before the world. Let us be done with 
finding. fault; let us see what a little more love will 
do. 

Then it requires that we set ourselves to unweary- 
ing practice of the first principles of churchmanship ; 
and I can tell you what these afe in a sentence; itis 
a sentence of St Paul’s, “Be kind to one another, 
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tender-hearted, forbearing one another, forgiving one 
another, as God in Christ forgave you.” And, in- 
deed, you have here the only infallible prescription 
for creating any sort of decent world. .. . I confess 
that I grow sometimes weary of high-sounding speech 
about social regeneration—poor fools that we are that 
we have not yet learned that the springs of human 
well-being are not in a doctrine or a system or a 
technique, but in our hearts; and no doctrine or 
system or technique will avail us the smallest thing 
except our hearts be true. We have heard off and 
on for years much talk of revolution, and God knows 
the world needs a revolution. But the revolution some 
hope for and others fear is only a redistribution, a 
new deal with the old soiled pack, the same old world 
with new top-dogs for old. But if we would only 
believe and live this ancient Gospel of mutual for- 
bearance and mutual forgiveness, we should have a 
revolution indeed. But we shall go on standing on 
our heads, blundering from one calamity to another, 
raising our house of life on sand, until we understand 
that the a b c of social building is this, “Be kind to 
one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another as 
God in Christ forgave you.” 

And the place for us to begin in is the Church. It 
was the insight of genius that led the early Quakers 
to call themselves a Society of Friends; that is what 
the Church should be, and, alas, so little is, and its 
business is to make the whole round earth a society 
of friends. 


OUR ISLAND OF PORTO RICO 


By TuHEoporRE RoosEvELT 


on the Island of Porto Rico—fellow-citizens 

who have been little known on the mainland 

in the past and who have suffered sorely on that 

account. These people are American citizens in just 
the same fashion that all of us are. 

If I were appealing in behalf of a people who had 

no natural ability—in behalf of a situation for which 


N eee 1,600,000 of our fellow-citizens live 


. no clear solution existed in the future, I would expect 


that many of you, quite justifiably, would feel that 
helping now merely was in the nature of an attempt 
to sweep back the sea; and therefore it would not 
That, however, is not the case. Our 
people of Porto Rico are able, intelligent, and indus- 
trious. They can and will take care of themselves in 
the future in the same fashion that their fellow- 


citizens on the mainland do. What they need is aid 
at this time to enable them to get on their feet. Once 


a 


they have succeeded in doing so, they will carry their 
burdens and acquit themselves splendidly. 

Conditions on the Island have always been bad. 
The hurricane two years ago merely precipitated 
them. Throughout our entire existence, we have been 
struggling against three great adversaries: poverty, 
disease and inadequate education. These three are 
intimately entwined. Each begets the other. No 
effective battle can be waged against one without at 
the same time attacking the other two. 

Fully sixty per cent of our people are out of work, 
either part or all of the year. The average earnings 
of the head of a family range from $150 to $200 
annually. As a natural result, the children of those 
families are under-clothed and under-fed. During the 
past year, I have visited every town in Porto Rico 
and travelled through most of the country districts. 
I have personally seen family after family striving to 
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live on a little coffee and some bananas. I have seen 
schools where all that the majority of the children 
had for breakfast was a cup of black coffee with, in 
addition, one scant meal a day. At this moment fully 
sixty per cent of our Porto Rican children are suf- 
fering from malnutrition and semi-starvation. 

Naturally, we are a prey to disease of every kind, 
for hunger and malnutrition breed disease—600,000 
of our people are suffering from hookworm—some 
200,000 from malaria—35,000 are in the grip of 
tuberculosis. We lost between 4,000 and 5,000 last 
year from the ravages of the white plague. I recently 
received a report from our medical department of one 
of the schools in the city of San Juan. That school, 
which is not by any means in one of our poorest 
districts, has twenty per cent of the children with 
incipient tuberculosis. 

It goes without saying that we cannot build with 
conditions as outlined. Hungry children are sick 
children—under-fed men’s strength is hunger-bitten. 
Sick children cannot study—sick men cannot work. 

We particularly need money to feed our children 


through the school lunch rooms. We expanded them. 


and the milk stations for the babies last year. If we 
don’t get help for them now, we will have to close 
many of them. We cut our child mortality rate nota- 
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bly through these agencies last year. If we cannot 
continue them it will spell death to thousands of © 


Porto Rican children, and lives crippled by disease § 
to tens of thousands more. We are striving to get JJ 
money for this purpose now. Five cents means a § 
meal for a child. If you can help feed these starving } 


children and babies, send your check to the Porto Rico § 
Child Feeding Committee, Lincoln Building, New } 
York City. ] 

The people of Porto Rico have gallantly rallied to : 


face this problem themselves. They are not sitting } 
back supinely, expecting others to do everything for § 


them. They are doing everything that lies within | 
their power. Governmentally, our taxes are now far | 
higher proportionately than in any place in the Conti- — 
nental United States. 

For thirty years Porto Rico has been a part of the | 
United States. For thirteen years the people of — 
Porto Rico have been citizens. For practically that — 
entire period Porto Ricans have been unknown and | 
neglected by their continental brethren. The United | 
States has treated Porto Rico as though she were a 
stepchild. Porto Rico is not a stepchild, but a mem- — 
ber of the family; and the men and women, boys and 
girls, of the Island should have the same opportunities 
in life that those living on the continent have. 


Dr. Langdale Heads Enlarged Radio Commission 


by the Federal Council of Churches, conducted 

by the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches and broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company, now have a complete coverage of the coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Mexico. A total of seventy-five of the major stations 
are broadcasting these services to the extent of 110 
station hours each Sunday, some of the stations taking 
more than one service. 


Sli national religious radio programs sponsored 


In order that there may be an opportunity for a 
general discussion of all policies connected with such 
a large national ministry, a joint radio commission was 
formed two years ago, which is made up of the com- 
missions appointed by both the Federal Council and 
the Greater New York Federation of Churches and 
which meets for conference with officials of the broad- 
casting company. During the past few months, these 
commissions have been increased in membership. 


A meeting of this joint commission was held on 
_ January 21, in the Board Room of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Dr. John W. Langdale, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of the Methodist Book Concern, was 


unanimously elected chairman for the coming year. 
Frank C. Goodman, who is the executive secretary in | 
charge of the programs of religious radio, continues | 
to direct this most important work. Seventeen mem- | 
bers of the Commission were present and heard and. | 
discussed the report for 1930. They were also ad- 
dressed by the Vice-President of the National Broad- | 
casting Company, John W. Elwood. 


The rich diversity and amazing scope of this min- 
istry is indicated by the following excerpts from Mr. 
Goodman’s impressive report: 


“For 32 weeks of 1930, the Sunday afternoon 
Protestant services opened at 3:00 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, with the National Youth Radio Con- 
ference over WJZ and a network from coast to coast 
that included 35 cooperating stations. The speakers 
during the season were as follows: 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, New York 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, New York 
Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Frederick Norwood, London, England 
Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. E. C. Sams, New York 

Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas 


-_ 
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“For 32 weeks at 4:00 p. m., Eastern Standard 

"Time, the Sunday Forum was presented over WEAF 
} and a network of 43 cooperating stations from Coast 
to Coast. The speakers during the season were: 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, New York 
Dr. Alvin E. Magary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“For 32 weeks at 5:00 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, the National Vespers were presented over WJZ 
and a network of 34 cooperating sta- 
tions from Coast to Coast. The 
speakers were: 

_ Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, New York 
Dr. William Pierson Merrill, New York 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, New York 
_ Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ “During 20 weeks of the summer 
_ months the national services opened 
at 3:00 p. m., Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, with the Friendly Hour 
over WJZ and a network of 29 sta- 
tions from Coast to Coast. The 
speakers were: 


[ Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_ Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“At 4:00 p. m., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, the Sunday Forum 
was presented over WEAF, with 45 cooperating 
stations from Coast to Coast. The speakers were: 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, New York 

Dr. S. Willis McKelvey, Kansas City 

Dr. George Hugh Smyth, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Dr. Frederick Norwood, London, England 
Dr. Alexander Thomson, Canterbury, England 


JOHN W. LANGDALE 


“At 5:00 p. m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, the 
Sabbath Reveries were presented over WJZ and 33 
cooperating stations from Coast to Coast. The 
speaker for the series was Dr. Charles L. Goodell, © 
New York. . 

“This summary represents a tremendous increase 
in the facilities given by the National Broadcasting 
Company. For 32 weeks the Protestant services had 
‘approximately 112 station hours each 
Sunday and for 20 weeks during the 
summer, 107 station hours were given 
over to these services. j 

“In addition to these facilities, the 
Morning Devotional Period was 
broadcast over WEAF and a network 
of 24 stations daily, and the Midweek 
Hymn Sing was offered over 10 
stations weekly. The facilities of 27 
stations were again furnished for the 
Lenten Services from the stage of 
the Palace Theatre, New York, and 
the Thanksgiving Day Service was 
given over a network of 24 stations 
from Coast to Coast. 

“A total of 292 clergymen from 
various parts of the country officiated 
during the twelve months of 1930, and all major de- 
nominations of the Protestant faith were represented 
by them. 

“The 38,000 letters received from the radio audi- 
ence, from every race and creed, testify to the edu- 
cational value and the inspiration of this part of our 
radio work.” 


Churchmen Consider Permanent Solutions of Unemployment 


national Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
bodies waiting on President Hoover in Wash- 
ington in connection with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the broadcasting of important addresses over 
a national network of the National Broadcasting 
- Company, and wide publicity for the addresses of 
prominent economists, employers, labor leaders, gov- 
ernment officials and church representatives have been 
- planned as features of the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment, which was being held 
in Washington at the time this issue of the BULLETIN 
went to press. As we went to press the program was 
already exciting considerable comment in Washing- 
ton and it is expected that the addresses will constitute 
distinct contributions to thinking on the major eco- 
nomic problem before the country. It is hoped to 
print in later issues of the BULLETIN some of these 
addresses in part or in whole. 


. \ DELEGATION of representatives from 


The conference has been jointly sponsored by the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Its purpose is “to focus the con- 
science of the Nation on the necessity of eliminating 
from our economic life the recurring tragedy of un- — 
employment, with its human suffering and economic 
waste.” It is indicative of the concern of the re- 
ligious forces over this problem that this occasion 
marks the first time that the three national religious 
bodies have jointly sponsored a conference on any 
subject. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are “Stabiliza- 
tion” with addresses on “What Employers Can Do,’ 
“What a Municipal Government Can Do,” “Interna- 
tional Aspects of the Problem,’ “The Road to 
Plenty,” “Wages and Hours,” “Are Business Cycles 
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Avoidable?” Speakers on these subjects included 
Edwin S. Smith, Personal Assistant to A. Lincoln 
Filene; Fred Hoehler, Director of Public Welfare, 
Cincinnati; Leifer Magnusson of the International 
Labor Office; Dr. William T. Foster, of the Pollack 
Foundation; John P. Frey of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: and George Soule, Editor of the New 
Republic. 

In the session on ‘Unemployment Insurance,’ Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons of Wisconsin; Mr. John E. 
Edgerton, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Dr. A. E. Suffern of the De- 
partment of Research of the Federal Council took 
part. Under the topic of “Public Works,” addresses 
were delivered by Honorable Robert F. Wagner from 
New York, author of the Wagner unemployment bills 
before Congress, Darwin J. Meserole, President of 


the National Unemployment League, and Mr. E. E. 


Hunt of the Department of Commerce. 

The final session was marked by addresses of rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths on the Moral and 
Ethical Implications of Unemployment. Prof. Harry 
F. Ward of Union Theological Seminary speaking on 
“The Profit Motive,” Dr. John A. Ryan, Director of 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, speaking on “The Demands of 
Justice,” and Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Rabbi of Har 
Sinai Congregation, Baltimore, Md., on “Unemploy- 
ment and the Social Conscience.” 

Special contributions to assist in financing speakers’ 
expenses and promotion of the conference were made 
by the Department of Christian Social Service of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and by Grace Church, New York City. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
invited all the constituent denominations of the Coun- 
cil to send official delegates, and favorable action has 
been taken by many denominations. Councils of 
churches and a number of local churches are also 
sending delegates. It is hoped that many will return 
to set up similar conferences in their own communi- 
ties. Among the bodies which have appointed dele- 
gates are the following: American Friends Service 
Committee; American Baptist Home Mission Society ; 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Christian 
Church ; Department of Christian Social Service of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Disciples of Christ; Grace Church, New York City; 
Methodist Federation of Social Service; Methodist 
Protestant Church; Ministerial Association of Alex- 
andria, Va.; National Baptist Convention, U. S. A.; 
National Council of the Congregational Churches; 
American Unitarian Association; Northern Baptist 
Convention ; Presbyterian Church in the U. S.; Pres- 
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byterian Church in the U. S. A.; Reformed Church 
in the U. S.; Social Service Commission, Pittsburgh 
Conference (Methodist) ; United Lutheran Church in 
America; Universalist General Convention; Young 


Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s — 


Christian Association; Social Service Commission, 


oh PNET 


q 


ti 
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Presbytery of New York; Social Service Commission, : 


New Jersey Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and the following state and city councils of churches: 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Massachusetts, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Oregon), Roches- 
ter, and Washington. 

The sponsoring committee for the conference was 
composed of representatives of the three national re- 
ligious groups with a number of members at large, 
widely representative of economic, labor, social, ra- 
cial and professional groups. Dr. William Knowles 


Cooper of the Federal Council’s Washington Commit- | 


tee served as chairman of the dinner committee. The 
Executive Board in charge of formulating the pro- 
gram and making all arrangements for the conference 
was composed of James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
of the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council; Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director of 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 
Chairman of the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


International Congress of Religious 
Psychology 


The first International Congress of Religious Psy- 
chology will be held in Vienna, Austria, from the 25th 


to the 30th of next May. The University of Vienna || 


is the host for this world gathering. Professor Karl 
Beth, of that university, who is well known in this 
country because of his visit here some years ago, is 
the President of the Congress. 

The list of speakers already announced includes 
outstanding leaders in this field of religious and scien- 
tific interest from most of the countries of Europe. 
The majority of speakers are from the Continent, but 
among those from the English-speaking world are: 
Professor Robert H. Thouldess of Glasgow, on “The 
Sense of Guilt and Its Position in Religion,” Rev. J. 
Cyril Flower, of Cambridge University, on “Some 
Intellectual and Volitional Factors in Unbelief,”’ and 
H. Flanders Dunbar, M.D., of New York, on “The 
Significance of Symbolism in Religious Life.” 

Any who are interested in attending the sessions are 
invited to correspond with Professor Beth, Wien VII. 
Zitterhofergasse 8. 


. 
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China Famine Relief Saved Hundreds of Thousands 
Did What Critics Said Couldn’t Be Done 


United States for famine relief during the past 

two and a quarter years slightly exceeds 
$1,300,000. Due in part at least to this friendly help 
and stimulus, philanthropic Chinese have contributed 
approximately three times this amount, used chiefly in 
free relief. Approximately ten million people have 
perished of starvation during this three-year famine, 
yet perhaps a million all told have been saved, and 
millions more have been helped because of bettered 
general conditions and the lowering of prices for 
food. 

John Earl Baker, formerly connected with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and now American 
adviser of the National Chinese Government’s Depart- 
ment of Railways, because of his expert knowledge 
and proved ability in handling famine relief, was 
loaned for six months last winter and spring for 
service with the China International Famine Relief 
Commission of Peiping. He secured the right of 
way for food trains through the warring territories 
and with the help of both armies transported rela- 
tively large quantities of grain into the famine terri- 
tory. His energy and resourcefulness got this food 
into the center of the famine districts, where it was 
distributed largely as pay for work on roads, ruined 
bridges, dykes and irrigation canals, thus combining 
famine relief and famine prevention programs. He 
provided thousands of farmers with seed grain and 
hundreds of thousands of workers with food, and in 
many places caused an almost magical reduction in the 
market price of grain and other food material. 

The full story of his doings and his movements 
back and forth between fighting armies is one of 
extraordinary achievement and human interest. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives have been saved and an 
example has been given to China and to the world 
of what can be done in spite of adverse conditions. 

The funds for this work have come largely from the 
American people, through China Famine Relief, 
U. S. A. The cooperating and supervising agencies’ 
in China have been the National Christian Council in 
Shanghai, with its American Advisory Committee, 
and the International Famine Relief Commission in 
Peiping. The construction work on irrigation proj- 
ects has been under the general supervision of the 
expert American engineer, J. O. Todd. 

What now of the future? Latest reports from the 
most reliable experts in China show that the three-year 
drought is now apparently over and that limited 
crops have been gathered in large sections of the 


[os TOTAL SUM ‘sent to China from the 


famine area during the last summer and fall. In two 
or three sections, however, according to reports from 
Mr. Baker, terrible conditions still prevail, menacing 
with starvation about 900,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. He has estimated that relief and work organi- 
zations now in the field can effectively use $1,000,000 
(American gold) before the next summer crops are 
reaped. 

China Famine Relief, U. S. A., after the most 
careful scrutiny of the entire situation, in the light 
of its own experience and of the experience of the 
Lamont Famine Relief Committee of 1920-21, of the 
National Christian Council of China, of mission 
groups and individuals, and of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission of Peiping, believes: 

1. That primary responsibility for famine relief 
and prevention rests on the Chinese people and gov- 
ernment. No foreign group can or should attempt 
to meet the whole situation. 

2. That nevertheless the Chinese government and 
people, during the present period of economic, social, 
moral and political confusion, need and should receive 
the help and encouragement of friendly foreigners, 
who by that help can render China a service of in- 
calculable value in immediate relief and in preventive 
measures. 

3. That the policy of free soup kitchens merely to 
save as many lives as possible for the moment is as 
a rule unwise. Far-sighted statesmanship calls for 
such methods of famine relief as will conserve the 
morale and stamina of the community and at the 
same time help prevent future famines. The 4494 
wells dug in the Ting-hsian area with famine relief 
funds a few years ago, together with the other wells 
stimulated by this example, have prevented a recur- 
rence of famine conditions in that area, notwithstand- 
ing the drought of the past three years. 

4, That the more or less arid North West China 
can be largely saved from extreme famine emergencies 
in the future by a comprehensive plan of dykes, 
water tunnels and irrigation canals. Their construc- 
tion should be steadily promoted during the coming 
years and before the next drought occurs. 

5. That for the easy transportation of food into 
famine areas, motor roads should be rapidly con- 
structed. This is one of the very important famine 
prevention programs that should be vigorously and 
continuously promoted. 

6. That in achieving these results very considerable 


sums can be secured in China from local and national 


sources if the program is stimulated and guided by 
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expert and trusted foreign leaders. Chinese govern- 
ment officials welcome this help and cooperate cor- 
dially. 

7. That arrangements have been and can again be 
made by which the districts benefited repay in the 
course of a few years the total amount of foreign 
contributions used, thus creating a revolving fund 
available for further famine relief and prevention 
enterprises. 

8. That future droughts in North West China are 
absolutely certain and, under a laissez-faire policy, 
repeated serious famine emergencies are inevitable. 
_ Wisdom, therefore, requires such prompt develop- 

ment of comprehensive famine prevention programs 
as will, largely even if not wholly, prevent such emer- 
gency conditions from developing again. 

9, That it is wiser to continue the present famine 
relief organizations here and in China than to disband 
them now, stop famine prevention activities and then 
be forced to start all over again when the next emer- 
gency arises a few years hence. 

China Famine Relief, U. S. A., with the help of 
two experts now in the United States, Dr. E. C. 
Lobenstine, Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, and Dwight W. Edwards, Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. in Peiping, who for two 
years during the recent famine served as Director of 
Relief Operations of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission, has outlined a general program 
of principles and work projects along the lines sug- 
gested above. The program calls for $500,000 or 
more yearly for a number of years. It believes that 
with such a program China can be so helped that the 
menace of another great famine emergency stich as 
has prevailed during the past three years will be 
largely removed. 

At the meeting of the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council, held on January 23, and also at 
the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, action was taken commending the present plans 
for China Famine Relief to their respective constitu- 
encies. 

SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


Fellowship of Prayer Ready for 
_ Lenten Use 


The 1931 edition of “The Fellowship of Prayer,” 
a little booklet of personal Bible study, meditation and 
prayer, which has played a large part in the devo- 
tional life of the country during the last few years, 
is now ready for distribution. It covers the Lenten 
period, from Ash Wednesday, February 18, to Easter. 
It has been so universally accepted that more than 
300 daily newspapers have been glad to print its 
message each day, so that, in addition to its regular 
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circulation among the churches, it has reached mil- 
lions of readers daily. | 
A sample copy will be sent free to any pastor ask- 


ing for it; to others single copies will be mailed at J} 


three cents each. In lots of 25 or more, the price 
is only two cents each. The amazingly low price is 
made possible only by the extraordinary circulation. 

The booklet for this year, prepared by Rev. Clar- 
ence Hall Wilson, of the Congregational Commission 
on Evangelism and the Devotional Life, is character- 
ized by a quality of spiritual insight which makes it 
of the highest value in stimulating the attitude of 
worship and its expression in service to one’s fellow- 
men, 
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THE CAPTAINS OF THESYEARS 


I watched the Captains 
A-riding, riding 
Down the years; 
The men of mystic grip 
Of soul, a-riding 
Between a hedge of spears. 


I saw their banners 
A-floating, floating 
Over all, 

Till each of them had passed, 
And Christ came riding 

A donkey lean and small. 


I watched the Captains 
A-turning, staring, 
Proud and set, 

At Christ a-riding there— 
So calmly riding 

The Road men can’t forget. 


I watched the Captains 
Dismounting, waiting— 
None now led— 

The Captains bowing low! 
The Caesars waiting! 

While Christ rode on ahead. 


ARTHUR MACDOUGALL, JR. 


(Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. Indicate how many copies desired; order 
by number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per 
C., $7.00 per M.) 
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WENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND Friendship 

Treasure Chests, the gifts of American chil- 

dren, were distributed to the children of the 
Philippines during the recent “Rizal Day” celebration, 
in commemoration of the great Filipino patriot, Dr. 
José Rizal. 

Governor General Dwight F. Davis of the Islands, 
in a radio communication to the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, has transmitted a mes- 
_ sage of appreciation from the school children of the 
Philippines to the school children of the United States 
in connection with the distribution of the Chests. 

“Dear Friends in the United States,” said the mes- 
sage conveyed by the Governor General, “your won- 
4 derful Friendship Treasure Chests have come to us 
packed to the brim with the gold of friendship and 
goodwill. When we unlocked these beautiful Chests 

we were made very happy by the treasures of toys, 

books, playthings, greetings, and best wishes which 
we discovered inside. 


, “Every gift in every Chest has become a message 
_ of World-Friendship to us. We are glad that it is 
your wish to bring friendship to all peoples; this is 
our wish too. We hope that before long it may be 
possible for the children of every country to know 
one another as we, the children of the Philippine 
Islands, have come to know you through your gifts 
of friendship and goodwill.” 
The Chests were assembled in this country under 
_ the supervision of the Committee on World Friend- 
' ship Among Children, a committee instituted by the 
_ Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and were distributed among the Filipino children 
through the cooperation of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Islands. 

The War Department sent the Friendship Treasure 
Chests free of charge by Army transports sailing 
from New York and from San Francisco to Manila. 
On arriving in Manila, the chests were put into the 

_ safekeeping of the Bureau of Education, and, on the 
_ occasion of the school celebration of Rizal Day, were 
distributed to thousands of delighted Filipino chil- 
_ dren throughout the public schools. 
_ The Treasure Chests, symbols of the goodwill 
greetings of the children of the United States to 
the Filipino children, were lithographed in eleven 
colors to represent an old Spanish treasure chest, with 
-maps on all sides, and the pictures of George Wash- 
ington and José Rizal in front, of Columbus and 

Magellan on the back, and of Boreas and Neptune, 

‘in control of the winds and the waves, on each end. 
Each Chest contained a personal letter of friendly 
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Treasure Chests Hailed by Filipino Children 


greeting with a goodwill message and a self-addressed 
envelope for a “Thank you” letter. Books in great 
numbers also accompanied the Chests, in view of the 
scarcity in the Philippines of public libraries. In 
addition, many of the Chests were filled to overflow- 
ing with such articles as pencils, marbles, whistles, 
magnets, tiny dolls, beads, sewing kits, folding drink- 
ing cups, handkerchiefs, pictures, balls, and drawing 
sets. Many American children compiled scrapbooks 
to be sent with their Chests, some of them containing 
pictures of interesting places in the United States, 
while others carried pictures illustrative of the school 
and playground activities of the children sending the 
Chests. 

This is the third project sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Children, by 
means of which the children of the United States 
express goodwill toward the children of other lands 
and develop a fuller appreciation of them. The first 
project, carried out in 1927, was between the children 
of the United States and the children of Japan, a 
doll being used as the symbol for the carrying of 
the message of goodwill. The second project was 
with Mexico, the symbol used being a Friendship 
School Bag. Thirty thousand of these bags were 
filled by American children and sent to Mexico in 
1928. 


On Responsibility for the World War 


Word which has been received from the Geneva of- 
fice of the Central Bureau for Relief of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Europe makes it clear that the 
resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council, at its Annual Meeting in Decem- 
ber, making it plain that the Council does not hold to 
the idea that Germany was exclusively responsible for 
the World War, has had the happy effect of creating 
a closer sense of fellowship between the churches of 
our country and of Germany. 

Commenting on the statement, Dr. Adolf Keller, 
General Secretary of the Central Bureau, said: 

“The declaration came at a moment when it was 
extremely helpful to the ecumenical movement. The 
fact that, as a consequence of our international Chris- 
tian relations, such a declaration was possible made a 
tremendous impression and showed the German people 
that the churches are not identifying themselves with 
political slogans and traditions, but are seeking the 
truth and are expressing it. 
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“This declaration is certainly a marking-stone in 
the future development of relations between Europe 
and America.” 

The resolution, as adopted by the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee, was as follows: 

“Tn view of the fact that our Christian brethren in 
Germany feel that injustice has been done to them in 
the accusation of sole German responsibility for caus- 
ing the Great War, and that this charge is a prolific 
source of international bitterness and misunderstand- 


‘our sympathy and our love.” 


A Popular World Court Petition 


submission of the World Court Protocols to 

the Senate, the National World Court Commit- 
tee, including the representatives of several organiza- 
tions under the chairmanship of Major General John 
F. O’Ryan, began active operations. A petition, 
addressed to the Senate, signed by 7,586 prominent 
citizens, was made public on January 12. 

In order, however, to give opportunity to tens of 
thousands of citizens in all parts of the country to 
register their conviction that the Senate should take 
prompt and favorable action, a short popular petition 
is also being widely circulated. 

The National World Court Committee is urging 
the use of Sunday, February 1, 1931, as a day for 
special emphasis on the moral significance of the 
World Court question. Signatures to the petition, 
however, are to be sought right on until the end of 
February. 

The text of the petition for which signatures are 
now being solicited follows: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, 
believe that, without blocking urgent domestic mat- 
ters, the Senate can and should approve the World 
Court treaties. 

“We believe that the World Court treaties should 
not be delayed until December, 1931, when the ques- 
tion might be mixed up with the next political cam- 
paign and so delayed still longer. 

“We believe that the World Court treaties should 
be acted upon this winter or spring. 

“We urge the President and our Senators to act 
along these lines.” 

Copies of the petition, for use by those interested 
in securing a popular public expression on this sub- 
ject, can be had on request from the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

In view of the fact that the question of American 
membership in the World Court has been before the 
country for years, the pros and cons repeatedly dis- 
cussed at great length, and the judgment of the vast 


Picea FOLLOWING the President’s 
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ing, we recommend that the Federal Council assure 
our Christian brethren in Germany that the F ederal] ; 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America does} 
not consent to the theory of Germany’s exclusive re~| 
sponsibility for the war. 

“We further recommend that the Commission on} 
Relations with Churches Abroad convey to the 
churches of Germany the Christian greetings of the: 
Federal Council, expressing to them our confidence, 


majority of the thoughtful people of the United } 
States made unmistakable, the Administrative Com-| 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, by a 
referendum letter of December 27, 1930, adopted the | 
following recommendations: i 

“1. That the Administrative Committee of the Fed-. 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
favors adherence of the United States to the World. 
Court under the Protocol of Acceptance, as recom- | 
mended by President Hoover. | 

“2. That notwithstanding the action of December | 
17, taken by the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 
we respectfully and earnestly ask the Senate to take’ 
favorable action either during the present session of } 
Congress or at a special session of the Senate called 
to meet during March, 1931. 

“3. That vigorous support of the President in this | 
matter be recommended to church bodies generally | 
throughout the United States.” . 


A few persons have taken the ground that no great | 
loss would be involved even though consideration of 
the World Court Protocols were deferred till Decem- | 
ber, 1931. It should be noted, however, that the | 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee does not com- | 
mit itself to a vote next December, but only to a | 
consideration of the Protocols. How long would | 
that “consideration” take? The World Disarmament | 
Conference will probably convene early in 1932. Its” 
deliberations are likely to be affected by the spirit 
America manifests regarding the World Court and 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes. The | 
success of the Disarmament Conference is a “vital | 
interest” for the United States, to secure which 
America should make every possible contribution. 

Moreover, later in the year, the presidential cam- 
paign of 1932 will doubtless begin to throw its influ- | 
ence over politics and congressional legislation— | 
which would be inimical to favorable World Court | 
action. Under these circumstances, it would be | 
natural to defer action until the following year— 
which again would bring the short session and con-— 
gestion of urgent legislation. : 

Assured world peace is impossible without genuine, j 
whole-hearted and unselfish cooperation of the United _ 


_ cago, addressed the Sunday Evening 


Union. League Club. 
address he made a singularly clear and 
' cogent plea for the World Court as an 
instrumentality of peace, 


_ protocols now before the Senate. 
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States. It is imperative that institutions for the just 
and peaceful settlement of disputes be cordially sup- 
ported by every peace-loving nation. 

The World Court is such an institution and to it 
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the United States should adhere without further 
delay. The Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact implies and 
requires it. 

SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


area of the Midwest Office of the Federal 
Council. Clifford W. Barnes, President of the 
Sunday Evening Club and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Midwest Group, invited a numer- 


J ANUARY 12 was a day of importance in the 


luncheon at the Union League Club, with ex-Ambas- 
sador Alanson B. Houghton, who had spoken to the 
Sunday Evening Club on the World Court the eve- 
ning before, as guest of honor. The luncheon was 
planned in order to give Mr. Houghton 
“an opportunity, as Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, to 
interpret some of its ideals. 
The substance of Mr. Houghton’s 
; views and the impression he made on 
his audiences are effectively summar- 
ized in an editorial in the one 
_ Evening Post: 

“Mr. Houghton, on a visit to aon 


Club and a group of business and pro- 
fessional men at a luncheon in the 
In the former 


and for 
. American adherence on the basis of the 
As a contribution 


to public enlightenment on an issue that has been sadly 


'ton ventured farther. 
Pact, outlawing war, should be supplemented by a 


mistreated by prejudice and ignorance, Mr. Hough- 
ton’s discussion of the Court was admirable. 

“Tn his talk at the Union League Club Mr. Hough- 
He urged that the Kellogg 


second pact in which all signatories to the former 


would pledge themselves in the event of war to with- 
draw from all dealings of a commercial nature with 


J 


the parties to the war. 


“There is strong common sense in the contention of 
Mr. Houghton that war should be treated as a fire, 
_and the first effort of the nations should be to put it 
out. He would waste neither time nor words in try- 
ing to determine the aggressor. He would handle 
all participants as a policeman handles individuals 
engaged in a pavement fight—arrest them and thus end 
the fight. His substitute for arrest and the patroi 


ous company of business and professional men to 
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Midwest Group Hears Ambassador Houghton 


wagon is the proposal to deprive the disturbers of the 
peace of all supplies, to cut off trade with them and 
isolate them economically. ‘No war,’ he said, ‘could 
last two weeks under such concerted action by all 
the nations.’ 

“Determining the aggressor, obviously, might be 
a matter for inquiry and effort after the war was 
stopped, the fire out. But Mr. Houghton believes, and 
we agree with him, that the primary matter, the mat- 
ter of absolutely vital importance to civilization, is 
to stop any war as soon as it begins.” 

Commenting on Mr. Houghton’s 
relation to the Federal Council, the 
Post further said: 

“Mr. Houghton has succeeded George 
Wickersham as Chairman of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. It 
is gratifying that men of his thought- 
ful type and invaluable experience 
should be available for leadership in 
such work. The Federal Council is a 
potent instrumentality for good and 
merits the generous support of all peo- 
ple who believe that religious faith 
today must meet the test of grappling 
effectively with the problems which 
concern the welfare and peace of the 
world.” 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick and Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, of the Council’s staff, were also present, 
and before the address of Mr. Houghton, Mr. Barnes 
called on Dr. Cavert to speak on the general work 
of the Federal Council. In an address of ten minutes, 
he gave succinct, clear and forceful presentation of the 
organization, activities and objectives of the Council. 
He took occasion to answer in a convincing manner 
some of the criticisms that have been circulated in the 
press, and particularly in some of the commercial 
journals. All who heard him were impressed by his 
clarity of statement and his effective interpretation 
of the purpose and methods of the Federal Council. 
It was the best opportunity that has been afforded 
the Council for a forcible presentation of its work 
before a representative group of Chicago men. 

To this interpretation of the Council Mr. Hough- 
ton added that his own first-hand acquaintance with 
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the Federal Council was limited to the Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill, but that he had 
no hesitation in declaring that, if the rest of the Coun- 
cil’s work were carried on with the same devotion, 
efficiency and wisdom which characterized this com- 
mission, the Council as a whole “certainly deserved 
well of the American people.” 

Mr. Barnes rendered a significant service in ar- 
ranging for this luncheon, which gave such admirable 
opportunity for an outline of the meaning of the 
Council as a whole, and for particular emphasis upon 
one of its commissions. This is the sort of pub- 
licity that is needed in the Midwest area, where the 
Federal Council is too likely to be regarded as an 
Eastern enterprise, in which the people of the Middle 
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and Western portions of the country are only re- 
motely concerned. 
The work of the Midwest Office, under the efficient 
direction of Dr. Roy B. Guild, is gradually making 
its influence felt in behalf of the entire cooperative 
movement. City and state councils of churches taking 
form in this area are the best proofs of the efficiency 
of the service rendered. And the dissemination of 


. information regarding the entire organization through 


contacts with communities in the Central and Western 
portions of the United States is proving, and is des- 
tined increasingly to prove, helpful in securing a more 
intelligent appreciation of the value of the Federal 
Council and a more generous support for its work. 
HERBERT L, WILLETT. 


Cooperative Evangelism on the Coast 


Each year the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism, with the affiliated secretaries from the 
various denominations, makes a visitation of ten or 
more leading cities in different parts of the country. 
In these cities, under the auspices of the church fed- 
eration or the ministers’ association, the pastors and 
leading laymen are brought together to study methods 
of evangelistic work and to receive a spiritual uplift 
from this fellowship which will bear fruit in quick- 
ening the entire life of the churches. In this way 
in the last decade nearly all parts of the Nation have 
been reached and many of the leading cities have 
been visited several times. 

Last year, the cities of New England and several 
cities in the Middle West were visited. This year, 
the visitation takes place on the Pacific Coast, be- 
ginning January 18 at San Diego, Cal. Among those 
who will speak at the meetings are Bishop Arthur 
Moore of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Bishop J. S. Stamm of the Evangelical Church, Dr. 
Ira G. McCormack of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Rufus C. Zartman of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Dr. Jesse M. Bader of the Dis- 
ciples and Dr. Charles L. Goodell of the Federal 
Council. Representatives of the Presbyterian Church, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, Congregational Churches, and others will 
also participate. 

The itinerary includes San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Sacramento, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and possibly one or two other cities. 

The testimony which has come from the several 
cities each year has been a matter of great encour- 
agement to the commissions on evangelism of the 
various communions. These commissions have given 
the time of their secretaries without recompense and 
have paid their expenses, except such local entertain- 
ment as the churches provide. 


Slavery Inquiry Supported by Council 


The recent disclosures made by the State Depart- 
ment concerning slavery in Liberia were a subject of 
major interest at the monthly meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, held on January 23. Expressing their warm 
commendation of the action taken by the Secretary of 
State and the readiness of Liberia to give serious con- 
sideration to the, proposals, the resolution of the 
churchmen said: 

“The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America views 
with deep concern the terrible conditions of slavery 
in Liberia, revealed in the report of the International 
Commission recently made public by the Department 
of State. We commend the vigorous action taken by 
the Secretary of State in seeking to correct the abuses 
revealed. 

“We have noted with interest the fact that Liberia | 
has been the first nation to invite an official interna- 
tional investigation of conditions of forced labor and 
slavery in its own territory. We express our deep 
satisfaction with the attitude of our Government in 
welcoming the proposals for international coopera- 
tion in helping Liberia to deal with these grave prob- 
lems. 

“We are in accord with the assurances of our Gov- 
ernment that the American’ people have a traditional 
friendly interest in the welfare of Liberia. We trust 
that the proposal for international cooperation to assist 
the Liberian people in the solution of their present 
problems will in nowise diminish, but rather 
strengthen, this active interest. We earnestly hope 
that the example of Liberia and the action of the 
League of Nations in appointing an official investigat- 
ing commission may lead to similar actions by the 
League and by the governments of other areas where — 
slavery and forced labor are reported to exist.” . 


s 
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in modern church life here and abroad would 

have taken courage if they could have been at 
the thirty-eighth Annual Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America in Atlantic. City, January 
13-16. Casting aside tradition and a set—therefore 
safe—program, the committee on arrangements an- 
nounced but four speakers—two at the first session 
and two at the last. All the rest of the time was given 
to presentation and discussion of the situation among 
the younger churches and in the sending countries, 
with emphasis upon what should be done to meet it. 


cee cuore OBSERVERS of trends 


Solidly basic in the discussions was the array of 
facts prepared and presented to the conference by its 
Secretary, Leslie B. Moss. He had in hand data from 
64 of the boards reporting to the conference. They 
reported in a manner which, after making due allow- 
ance for natural bias, renders all talk of a missionary 
‘ debacle absurd. Strong currents of devolution and 

evolution were, however, apparent. There was no 

disposition simply to maintain and to defend the 
_ status quo. Signalizing the change that has come in 

China among the sixteen union Christian universities, 

the conference listened to the only American uni- 

versity president among the present heads of those 
institutions. 


Without attempting in short compass to give a re- 
view of the discussion, it may be said here that the 
printed reports of the conference, when available, are 
certain to be well worth reading. They show that in 
an “age of more important changes than any since 
» the Ice Age”—to quote Professor Shotwell and Dr. 
_Brockman—Christians who have the whole world in 

view are not surrendering to defeatism or shutting 
their eyes to the dangers that crowd upon a scene 
dominated by materialism, secularism, racialism, com- 
munism and the threat of international war. Plainly 
enough the missionaries are meeting the changes due 
to increased nationalism ; the transfer of responsibility 
to ‘indigenous churches is being made; followers of 
_ Jesus in many lands are taking advantage of the fluid 
_ condition of modern life to steer into channels charted 
_ by Him. Plainly, too, the men and women who met 
_ at Atlantic City, representing the great boards and the 
small boards of the United States and Canada, believe 
that the final as well as the initial emphasis, the center 
and soul, as well as the dynamic, of their whole enter- 
prise is Jesus Himself. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, former President of the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches, saw in the condition of the 
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“Well Roars the Storm 


—to those who hear 
a deeper voice across the storm.” 


modern world an increased opportunity rather than 
a disabling liability for the Church. ‘Thank God,” 
he said, “the old-fashioned world has broken up... . 
Nationalism is better soil for self-support than what 
preceded it. Secularism is better than some of the 
old loyalties it displaces. Amid the release of new 
human hungers we can reveal the moral lordship of 
Jesus. . .*. There is a hunger for friendliness, for 
humane conditions, for peace. Even some forms of 
atheism show hunger for God... . Much racialism is 
but a protest against all racialism. We witness the 
emergence of a deeper universalism the bridge to 
which has in large part been provided by a science 
which is everywhere the same. . . . ‘Well roars the 
storm to those who hear a deeper voice across the 
storm.’ ”’ 


Among the outstanding impressions left by the three- 
day meeting one would mention at least the following: 
that the older leaders, Mott, Speer, Eddy, Brockman, 
Oldham, are still full of vitality and amazingly re- 
silient, spiritual giants now as ever; that younger 
men of power and vision are following the footsteps of 
the veterans whose long trek has crossed many a steep 
divide; that a sound evangelism is more than ever 
dominant in the missionary enterprise which has 
retained a distinct social note but has veered away 
from institutionalism. 


It was quite apparent that not enough attention is 
being paid to the creation of Christian literature in 
non-Christian lands; that only a few minds in the 
Church are grappling with the basic problems aroused 
by the communist challenge; that cooperation in mis- 
sions is cue to advance to new and adventurous levels; 
and that the younger generation of Christians, en- 
thusiastic over the fine aspects of humanism, needs 
to be shown how the greatest development of human- 
ism which the world ever saw has been going on as a 
result of our generations of modern missions—a 
humanism with God and under the immortal impulse 
flowing from a living Elder Brother who makes real 
the abundant life as none other has done or can do. 


HEnry S. LEIPER, 


Marr & Colton Pipe Organs 
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OHIO PASTORS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ning January 18, was the scene of three great 

interdenominational conventions sponsored by 
the Ohio Council of Churches. The first was the 
Twelfth Annual Pastors’ Convention, an event which 
has come to be one of the most significant on the 
calendar of the Ohio pastors. The second was the 
Fourth Annual Conference of Church Women of 
Ohio. The third was the Ohio Laymen’s Convention, 
which met this year for the third time. 

Although the attendance at the pastors’ conference 
did not reach the high-water mark of last year, due 
chiefly to the present economic depression, nearly one 
thousand pastors came together to consider their 
common problems under the general theme, “The 
Technique of an Efficient Minister.” The speakers 
at the conference included Christian leaders from all 
parts of the country, among whom were former Gov- 
ernor William E. Sweet of Colorado, Bishop Edgar 
Blake, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Merton S. Rice, President G. Bromley Oxnam and 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher. 

The Federal Council was represented at the con- 
ference by Dr. Samuels McCrea \Cavert, (General 
Secretary, who addressed the Pastors’ Convention on 
“Protestant Cooperation in America.” Summarizing 
the present situation, he said: 

“As the discerning president of one of our leading 
theological seminaries has lately pointed out, our 
divinity schools today are tending to send out into 
the ministry two types of men, equally short-sighted. 
Some of the theological seminaries are turning out 
sheer denominationalists—men who think and act as 
if their own denomination comprised the whole King- 
dom of God. Some teachers, on the other hand, are 
producing anti-denominationalists—men who are un- 
dermining the existing denominational agencies, with- 
out building any better structure to take their place. 

“For the churches of today no question is more 
acute than this: Can we preserve the values of the 
old denominational loyalties while building a larger 
loyalty to the Kingdom of God as a whole? The 
church federation movement, whether in local, state 
or national areas, answers this question in the affirm- 
ative. It rejoices in all the contributions which the 
diverse denominations have made to the enrichment 
of religious thought and experience, but is persuaded 
that these denominations can fill their true place in 
the life of the world today only by coming into an 
ever-increasing spirit of fellowship and actual co- 
operation in their common tasks. 

“Edmund Burke once said that ‘the happenings of 
the present hour are too near to seem momentous.’ 
That is true of what is taking place today in the 
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field of church cooperation. The new spirit of inter- 
denominational life and work, which is gradually 
supplanting the old attitudes of denominational aloof- 
ness and complacency, will seem to the next genera- 
tion—if not to our own—to have been one of the 7 
most creative developments in the life of the Chris-— 
tian Church since the Reformation.” 

At the Ohio Women’s Conference, Dr. Cavert 
spoke on “The New Approach to Missions.” He ~ 
said, in part: : 


“A new motive for Christian missions is found — 


today in the fact that the whole world has now 


become a single community, interdependent in all its J} 


parts. In such a world, what happens anywhere ~ 
happens everywhere, and what affects one group — 
affects all. No longer is there any division between ~ 
home missions and foreign missions. Their common — 
objective is to permeate all the life of our own coun- ~ 
try and of every country with the spirit of Christ © 
and to bind all peoples together in a spiritual unity. — 

“Christian missions through more than a hundred | 
years have been doing precisely what far-seeing states- 
men now say we must do—getting men to think in 
world terms and to look on other peoples as members 
of one human family. Throughout its history the 
missionary enterprise has been rising above divisions 
of nation and race, its passion to save and uplift 
going out to man as man, not to men as Americans or 
Chinese or Africans. No one need hesitate to say that 
the foreign missionary movement, whatever its short- 
comings, is the greatest incarnation of the ideal of in- 
ternational brotherhood that the world has had. 

“Surely it would be nothing less than a tragedy if, 
in this very day of a new world outlook, Christians 
should give weak support to the missionary cause. 
This is the day of all days when we ought to be exalt- 
ing it, for it is the one clear, convincing witness to the 
world that the Christian religion actually has uni- 
versal significance and is not in bondage to the spirit 
of nationalism. 

“The distinctively Christian genius of the missionary 
movement has sometimes been weakened by a patron- 
izing quality which has subtly crept into it. Missions 
have often been something which Western Christians 
ao for others in benighted parts of the globe, not 
something that we do with others. But that older 
view is swiftly passing. The spirit of the modern 
missionary at its best is summed up in Stanley Jones’ 
remark about his attitude toward the people of India. 
‘I went to them through pity,’ he says, ‘I stay through 
respect.’ The missionary movement of today may be 
truly defined as a world-wide fellowship of men and 
women, drawn from every nation and race, joining to 
make Christ Lord of all the life of all the world.” 


x 
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Dr. Moore Resigns as Council Executive 


as General Secretary of the Federal Council of 

Churches in charge of the development of state 
and local federation, was presented at the meeting of 
the Administrative Committee on January 23. The 
resignation was accepted, with an 
expression of warm appreciation of 
the service rendered by Dr. Moore 
during the four and a half years 
during which he has been an execu- 
tive of the Council. 

Before entering upon his work 
with the Federal Council, Dr. Moore 
' was minister of the Marcy Avenue 

Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for ten years. From 1920-1924, 
while pastor of the Brooklyn church, 
Dr. Moore served also as Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council. He has also 
been prominently identified with the 
Brooklyn and the Greater New 
_ York Federations of Churches, having been president 
at different times of both organizations. 


, \HE RESIGNATION of Dr. John M. Moore 


The resolution adopted by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council in appreciation of Dr. 
Moore’s service was as follows: 


“The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches desires to express to Rev. John 


JOHN M. MOORE 


M. Moore, D.D., upon the occasion of his resignation 
as General Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in charge of the devel- 
opment of state and local federation, its high appre- 
ciation of the service which he has rendered to the 
Council, first, as the Chairman of 
its Administrative Committee from 
1920-1924, and as a General Secre- 
tary of the Council during the past 
four and a half years. Dr. Moore 
brought to his work in the Council 
a warm pastoral interest and an ex- 
ceptional ability in the pulpit and on 
the platform, which have been of 
great value in interpreting the aims 
of the church federation movement 
in all parts of the country. His 
passion for a closer fellowship and a 
larger unity among the churches has 
made an important contribution to 
the furthering of the ideals for 
which the Federal Council and the 
state and local federations of churches stand.” 

The direction of the Federal Council’s work-in the 
development of state and local federations of churches 
will now be in the hands of Dr. Roy B. Guild, with 
headquarters in Chicago at the midwest office. For 
nearly two decades Dr. Guild has been widely known 
as the leading figure in the rise of the church feder- 
ation movement. 
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Scranton, Pa., Plans for Church Council 


the Institute of Social and Religious Research 

on church federation, a Council of Churches 
is being projected in Scranton, Pa., with special 
emphasis on giving it a “greater depth of soil.” The 
committee in charge of the initial stages of the proc- 
ess sent out a statement to the churches containing 
the following paragraphs: 

“Tt is proposed to create an organization that shall 
express the essential unity of the churches of Lacka- 
wanna County, and through which they shall fulfil 
their common tasks. It is clear that such an organi- 
zation is needed for two reasons: 


| NDER THE INFLUENCE of the report of 


“First: There are conditions to be faced in these 
days, and tasks to be performed that are so difficult 
as to be impossible unless we bring to bear upon 
them the total resources of all the churches. Divided 
we are defeated. 

“Second: The very heart of the religion-of Jesus 
is fellowship. We believe that He loves diversity, 
else He would not have chosen such widely differing 
persons to be His apostles. We remember also that 
His desire and prayer were ‘That they may all be 
one. For His sake, therefore, we are seeking an 
expression of unity that will be consistent with fullest 
freedom and largest loyalty to those convictions which 
in our several communions we now cherish. How to 
achieve unity without demanding uniformity and full 
fellowship without sacrificing spiritual freedom is 
one of the most urgent, as it is one of the most 
difficult, problems that the churches face today. 

“We are taking a suggestion from the course pur- 
sued by our fathers in the founding of our Govern- 
ment. Unable or unwilling to create out of thirteen 
colonies a single state, they builded more wisely in 
forming the United States of America. Thus they 
expressed national unity while preserving the boun- 
dary lines and liberties of the several states. 

“We have no desire to create the United Church 
of Lackawanna County, i.e., a single church with 
common creed and ritual and central control. That 
would mean the sacrifice of too many things that 
_are precious to many of us. We desire to preserve 
these distinctive principles and practices so long as 
they have moral and spiritual value for any church. 
We would develop the United Churches of Lacka- 
wanna County for the expression of our essential 
unity and the performance of our common tasks.” 


What was considered a very representative gath- 
ering of 125 men, representing 55 churches in 9 
denominations, adopted this statement as interpreting 
the genius of their proposed organization. This was 
followed by the adoption of a constitution bringing 


into existence an inter-church organization with a 
distinctly new name—“The United Churches of — 
There already existed a 
Conferences — 
had been held with its representatives, which resulted — 
in adopting the principles that “the Sunday School 
Association, as is, shall function as the Council’s 
department of religious education,” and that an exec- ; 


Lackawanna County.” 
County Sabbath School Association. 


utive secretary shall be employed for the entire work 


of the Council and of the Sunday School Association. | 


On account of a Church Loyalty Campaign in | 
which most of the churches are engaged, the work of — 
financing the new organization and securing a secre- | 


tary was postponed until after Easter. 


CONFERENCE ON FINANCIAL MATTERS 


The Fourth Biennial Conference under the auspices | 
of the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters © 
will be held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, © 
NeJ., on March 17, 18 and 19) 1931, .uindeneie 
general title, “The Long-Range Economic Policy of | 


Philanthropy.” 


Summing up the conferences which have been held | 
in 1925, 1927 and 1929, the following books have been | 


published: “Safeguarding Funds,” “Cooperation in 
Fiduciary Service’ and “Changing Conditions in 
Public Giving.” | 


The conference in March will deal with the follow- 


ing subjects: The Value of Permanent Funds—In — 


What Sense May They Be Permanent; The Place 
and Use of Annuity Agreements; The Value of Life 


Insurance Methods in Building Permanent Funds; | 


The Usefulness of Professional Promotional Agen- 


cies; How Far Can Cooperation Go Between Organ- | 


izations Seeking Funds and Other Agencies Special- 
izing in Finance and in Law; How May Charities Be 


Appraised—Standards of Measurement; Better Wills — 


and Wiser Public Giving; Investments Which Best 
Stand the Test of Time. 


Persons desiring to attend should make enrollment 
with the Chairman, Alfred Williams Anthony, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. 

A conference of the heads of the promotional de- 
partments of the various denominations will also be 


held in Atlantic City, March 16-18, with provision — 


for two joint sessions with the Conference on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters. 
Promotional Conference this year is Rev. Charles C. 


Merrill, of the Congregational Commission on — 


Missions. 
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‘THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
_ AMERICAN CHURCHES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


bers. Do church-member families have as many 
children now as they used to? If not, this factor 
obviously affects the rate at which the religious birth- 
rate can be multiplied. It would be unsafe to assume 
that the decline of revivalism—the most characteristic 
of the earlier Protestant methods of recruiting ad- 
_ herents—accounts for the reduced evangelistic ratio. 
' If the reduction is permanent it can only be made up 
a for by better conservation of members when once they 
_ have been secured. J 
Contrary to popular impression, a larger proportion 
_ of city than of country population has always been 
_ in the Church. Staggering, therefore, as are losses 
from the shift of American population from the 
) country 'to the city, they are probably proportionately 
» lighter than the losses which formerly attended the 
_ scattering of population up and down the vast frontier 
where the institutions of religion did not exist. 

Although American Sunday schools have increased 

during the last twenty years at the same rate as the 
_ public schools, their own rate of growth has consider- 
ably slowed down. Statistical evidence, accounting 
_ in part for the changed tendency, is found in the de- 
cline of Roman Catholic Sunday schools, a decline 
much more than made up by the increase of enroll- 
_ ment in Catholic parochial schools. 
On the Protestant side, a marked increase in the 
number and variety of organized activities for chil- 
_ dren and youth under church auspices has been regis- 
tered. Along with this has gone an inclination to give 
as having educational significance and guidance all 
the character-forming efforts of the Church. Surveys 
show that virtually all children of Protestant. con- 
stituencies are in Sunday school at some time during 
their childhood. The total bulk of church-directed 
activity properly regarded as educational has propor- 
tionately increased, even though the more narrowly 
systematic form of Sunday school instruction has 
somewhat declined. 

Church benevolences have shared in the great abso- 
lute gains in expenditure. The 1926 census showed 
benevolences receiving twenty cents out of every dol- 
lar expended by the Church. While earlier censuses 
did not report this, eleven large Protestant denomina- 
tions had exactly the same ratio in 1913. Under the 
impetus of drives benevolences climbed to a war-time 
peak about 75 per cent higher than normal, then de- 
clined sharply, and became temporarily stabilized at 
about the 1913 ratio. : 

It is popularly believed that church attendance has 
declined, and certainly fewer traditional services are 
carried on. Sunday night services particularly are 


-_ 
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often omitted. On the other hand, Protestant 
churches, including bodies which in earlier decades 
opposed such observances, now put vastly increased 
stress upon the observance of Lent and Holy Week. 
Massed attendance at particular seasons goes far, 
though no one knows just how far, toward offsetting 
the decreased rate of continuous attendance. 

While enough small and experimental sects have 
appeared during recent decades to swell the total list, 
the really notable trend is in the direction of the 
combination of denominations into fewer and stronger 
units. Not fewer than eighteen denominations 
actually completed such mergers between 1916 and 
1926. Most of these took place within the same de- 
nominational families, but occasionally between bodies 
of diverse origins. 

The last two decades, likewise, have seen the growth 
of an extraordinary, extensive and varied system of 
inter-church cooperation. Perhaps the best known 
is the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 
Similar inter-church federations cover the most im- 
portant special fields of church activity. State and 
local federations parallel the most important of these 
national movements. The rapidly increasing inde- 
pendent and federated churches represent the revolt 
of local communities against the evils of the denomi- 
national system and a growing capacity to forget 
sectarian differences. } 

In the sphere of the Church’s pastoral relation, a 
noteworthy trend is reflected in the greatly increased 
number of church offices open daily for consultation 
and the meeting of human need. Numbers of people 
not regularly attached to churches use these facilities. 
In this connection there is much more cooperation 
than formerly between churches and other construc- 
tive social agencies. Equally well marked is the grow- 
ing recognition of recreation as a normal human need 
to which the Church must minister, leading among 
other things to a wide spread of organized athletics 
as a phase of church life. 

Finally, to manage the very much more complex 
institution that the Church has become, new types of 
administrative leadership have had to develop. The 
Church has called into use skill in organization, pro- 
motion systems, publicity, accounting and all the 
means of institutional efficiency. 

The total body of evidence shows that organized 
religion is growing considerably more rapidly than is 
population, and that, considered in its whole length 
and breadth, the Church as an enterprise is consider- 
ably more than holding its own. Of its lapse or 
ultimate disappearance one finds no evidence in objec- 
tive trends covering the first three decades of the 
twentieth century. To say this is not to deny that 
much suggests a vast institution keeping up with the 
age in its externals, but scarcely a thing of originality 
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or keen adaptation. This is enough to give pause 
to optimism. Many thoughtful minds also doubt 
whether the value of the Church is commensurate 
with its bulk and power. Even so, we should be 
unwilling to be stampeded in our judgment of the 
times when ecclesiastics with little perspective and 
short memories report that church business is bad, 
or when secularists, with no feeling for the meaning 
that the Church has for others, assume that it is upon 


_religion has tended to understate the sense in which — 


the rocks. It is quite possible, too, that the reaction 
against the notion of the Church as the synonym of — 


it is the symptom of religion. If men keep guarding 
and cherishing this confessedly earthen vessel, it must 
be because they still find treasure in it. 


_ Reprinted by special permission of the Current History 
Magazine, the monthly periodical of the New York Times 
Company. 


Church Conference of Social Work to Meet in Minneapolis 


Church Conference-of Social Work, to be held 

in Minneapolis, June 14-20, as an Associate 
Group of the great National Conference of Social 
Work, are maturing. Church Conference represen- 
tatives met for the first time with the National Con- 
ference Division Chairmen on January 6, in an all- 
day session planning the program, and the Church 
Conference has been asked to participate in joint 
sessions with several of the other associated organ- 
izations. 

A General Committee for the Church Conference 
has been created, with fifty-three members and with 
Professor L. Foster Wood, of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, as Chairman. The personnel of the 
Committee includes denominational social service 
secretaries and representatives from councils of 
churches, federations of church women, affiliated 
organizations of the Federal Council, theological 
seminaries and pastors. 

Two projects are being undertaken this year, in 
addition to regular program plans for the conference 
week: first, the placement of speakers on the spiritual 
significance of social work in the churches of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul on Sunday morning, June 14; 
second, the setting up of a daily vesper service, from 
4:30 to 5:15, open to all who are in attendance at 
. the National Conference. The Westminster Presby- 
terian Church has been secured for these services. 
There will be a period of music, followed by an 
address each day on the general theme, “The Spiritual 
Resources of the Social Worker.” Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, of Harvard, President of the National Con- 
ference, is to take the opening service on Sunday 
afternoon. Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, Profes- 
sor Frank J. Bruno, of St. Louis, and Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy of the Federal Council are to have charge of 
the other services. 

The topics on the program include: The Church 
‘and Unemployment, The Rural Minister and Social 
Work, The Church as a Factor in the Social Work 


Poona for the second annual meeting of the 


of a Community, The Place and Opportunity of the | 
Church in the Care of Dependent Children, and, for | 
ministers, reports on Trends in the Social Activities | 
of Churches and The Pastor and Life Adjustment 
Problems. A Fellowship Dinner is planned for 
Thursday evening, June 18, with discussion on fol-— 
low-up of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and the place of the Church | 
in the program. The National Conference on Social 
Service of the Episcopal Church is arranging a dis- | 
cussion on The Spiritual Effects and Values of | 
Community Chests. On Tuesday, June 16, the lunch- | 
eon period will be given over to the Religious Inter- | 
ests Committee of the Minnesota State Conference | 
of Social Work; Wednesday, June 17, is set aside 
for denominational meetings; on Thursday, June 18, 
there will be meetings of the several church confer- | 
ence sections. 

Membership dues in the Church Conference have. 
been fixed at one dollar annually, including Proceed- | 
ings. It is hoped that all members will also take | 
membership in the National Conference of Social } 
Work, which will entitle them to reduced railroad 
rates. 

The headquarters of the Church Conference will 
be at the Curtis Hotel, and delegates are urged to 
secure their reservations directly from the hotel at 
as early a date as possible. Rates for single rooms | 
are $2.00 to $3.00. Local arrangements for the con- | 
ference are in charge of Rev. Clair E. Ames, and | 
the Minneapolis Church Federation is joining with | 
C. D. Pugsley in underwriting the expense of the | 
conference. i 

The Research Department of the Federal Council 
is this year taking charge of the literature and 
exhibit booth, and double space has been secured, | 
which will afford adequate consultation facilities. 

Copies of the complete proceedings of the 1930 } 
Church Conference of Social Work may be obtained 
at the office of the Social Service Commission, 105 | 
East 22nd Street, New York, at $2.50 per hundred. , 
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GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Arranged by Charles W. Ferguson 


The Perry Pictures 


These pictures are excellent for illustrating 
sermons and Church School lessons also for 
use in the home. 


“A remarkable collection of sermons by great preachers at 
their best.” The Congregationalist. ‘You will make no 
mistake in purchasing it.” Christian Advocate. ‘Every 
sermon is worth the modest price of the book.’ John L. 


Hill. 
$2.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st St., New York 


THE CHURCH Ne | 
AND ADULT EDUC ATION Christ and the Kich Young Man 


nae 2 : ONE CENT SIZE. 3x31. 
By Benjamin S. Winchester 


TWO CENT SIZE. 514x8. 
ag s b ‘ Send 50 cents for 25 on the Life of Christ, or 25 
The best book published this year in the gen- for Children, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 534 x 8. 
eral field of religious education,’ says Jesse A. Piste eR 
Jacobs in The Christian Century. 


$1.50 
At Your Bookstore 


RICHARD R. SMITH INC. jae) 
NEW YORK 


Hofmann 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


C | Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
ata Ogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘She Perry Pictures ©. Box 91, Malden, Mass. 


A Book of Modern Miracles — The Success of Two Continents! 


| 125th THOUSAND 


GOD IN THE SLUMS ics kaso 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH in the Foreword says: 


“T am not surprised that already it is being bought by thousands—that from the 
Royal family of England to the high Churchman, the intelligentsia and the man in 
the street it is being read as the book of the hour. If there ever was a genuine, vivid, 


Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 
LIFE 
REVERIES 


Rich in poetic allusion and quotation, 
apt and illuminating in illustration 
and related events, these addresses 
represent the best effort of a present- 
day preacher, of unusual popularity 
and appeal. $1.50 


moving human document, we have it here.” 


Samuel Shoemaker, Jr. 
THE ATONING 
CROSS 


Addresses by the author of ‘“T'wice- 
Born Ministers,’ which have for 
their central theme, the Cross of 
Jesus and its place and significance 
in Christian thinking and practice. 

$1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Gl 25 


Uldine Utley 
WHY TAM A 
PREACHER 


The girl evangelist’s own story of 
her conversion and call to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Published in re- 
sponse to many requests, it has a 
distinct message for the day and 
hour. Illustrated, $1.50 


New York—158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago — 851 Cass Street 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Presbyterian Seminar 
In Church Unity 


The Western Theological Seminary of 
Pittsburgh, an official institution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A,, 
offered a seminar course in Church 
Unity, which several elected, in the year 
1928-1929. This course is given in alter- 
nate years, which means that it is being 
repeated this year. There are now 
twenty-eight ordained clergymen en- 
rolled, with many additional as visitors, 
representing seven different demonina- 
tions. Among those enrolled are several 
of the leading pastors of Greater Pitts- 
burgh. Professor Gaius J. Slosser, of 
the Chair of Ecclesiastical History and 
History of Doctrine, whose predecessor 
was Dr. David Schley Schaff, is the 
leader in this special study. Dr. Slosser 
is the author of “Christian Unity—lIts 
History and Challenge in All Commu- 
nions in All Lands,” which has been 
most favorably received. This seminar, 
which is believed to be the first of its 
kind in an official denominational semi- 
nary, is making a thorough investigation 
of original sources with the idea of 
seeking new meanings as to the essen- 
tial nature of the Church and as to all 
the factors and problems wae affect 
its life. 


Convocation of 
Illinois Ministers 

The second annual convocation of Illi- 
nois ministers, which will be held in 
Springfield, Ill., February 9, to and 11, 
will be an event of very great interest to 
every minister in the state. It is being 
arranged in response to a demand on the 
part of more than 300 ministers who 
attended the first Hlinois Ministers’ Con- 
vocation in 1930, expressed in a unani- 
mous vote favoring holding such an as- 
sembly annually. 

The general theme of the convocation 
will be “Making Our Ministry Efficient,” 
and such well-known names as Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Dr. 
Merton S. Rice, Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Dr. B. F. 
Lamb and Dr. Herbert L. Willett will 
appear on the program, together with 
other outstanding leaders. 


New York State, Too | 


An attractive program is presented for 
the New York State Pastors’ Conference 
and the Annual Meeting of the Council of 
Churches, to be held February 10 and 11, 
at the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Syracuse. 

Speakers and leaders of discussions are: 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber of the Methodist 
Board of Home Missions; Dr. Justin W. 
Nixen, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester; W. P. Hapgood, 
experimenter in cooperation between em- 


ployer and employe; Dr. Ernest Griffith, 
Dean of Syracuse University; Dr. Kirby 
Page, world patriot and lecturer; Profes- 
sor Herbert N. Shenton of Syracuse 
University; Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt of the 
Congregational Church in Brookline, 
Mass.; Dr. David Jones Evans, of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and 
Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, of Auburn Semi- 
nary. 


Chicago Churches 
Find Jobs for 5,000 

For emergency relief, the Protestant 
churches of Chicago have raised during 
the last three months $400,000 and have 
found work for more than 5,000 persons. 
This was reported in a Church Federa- 
tion statement read at the Union Min- 
isters’ Meeting on December 29. 

The Hyde Park Baptist Church raised 
$1,773 for relief among its members. 
That church also collected and distributed 
a large truckload of food. Two truckloads 
of food and $1,000 worth of clothing were 
collected and distributed by Grace Episco- 
pal Church, Oak Park. Immanual Lu- 
theran Church reported $1,689 collected 
for relief of its members; Austin Meth- 
odist Episcopal, $600; River Forest Pres- 
byterian, $8,000. In addition to these, 
nearly 100 other churches made detailed 
reports to the federation.. Hundreds of 
Protestant congregations had been en- 
gaged during the critical months in piel 
but intense activity. 


Detroit Stands by 
Church Council 


The annual meeting of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, held on January 8, 
was marked by a special tribute to Rev. 
Ralph C. McAfee, the Executive Secre- 
tary. The incident was reported by Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, writing in the Christian 
Century, as follows: 

“When the Executive Secretary, Rev. 
Ralph C. McAfee, arose to make his an- 
nual report, he was accorded an ovation, 
a deserved tribute to his efficient headship 
Youthful in appearance, clean-cut of coun- 
tenance, alert, direct, optimistic, he radi- 
ated confidence and engendered a feeling 
of victory.” 


International J 
Radio Hour 

The topics for the Monday evening 
radio talks given by James G. McDonald. 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, are as follows for the month of 
February: 

Feb. 2—Questions and Answers. 
Feb. 9—Slavery in Africa. 

Feb, 16—Cuban Unrest. 

Feb. 23—Changing Egypt. 

Mr. McDonald’s messages have come to 
be widely regarded as among the most 
informing interpretations of current inter- 
national issues. 


Dr. Carroll, 
Church Statistician, Dies 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, widely known in all _ 
denominations as the leading church statis- 
tician in the country, died at his home in _ 
North Plainfied, N. J., on January 21. 
Dr. Carroll was a Methodist minister who _ 
had made a special study of religious sta- 
tistics. From 1913 to 1916, he was an 
associate secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches. He was the author of “Re- 
ligious Forces of the United States” and 
his annual compilations of gains or losses 
in church membership had come to be — 
regarded as an important item of religious 
news. 


Church of Christ in China Issues 
Manifesto on Cooperation in Missions 


At the recent Second General Assembly — 
of the United Church of Christ in China, 
made up of the Chinese Christians of 
about fifteen denominational groups, an 
important statement was adopted, express- 
ing its attitude toward the continuance of 
missionary work. The statement empha- 
sized the necessity for church and mission 
to stand together, saying in part: 

“We definitely stand for cooperation be- 
tween the Church and the missions. We 
wish to give every opportunity to our 
missionary friends and to devise means 
whereby their greatest contribution can 
be made as they seek to serve the cause 
of Christ in connection with our Church. 
We therefore wish to state positively that 
the services of missionaries from the older 
churches of the West are, both greatly 
needed and ardently desired. We wish to 
go one step further by saying that the 
need for missionaries today is even greater 
than before. In the past, missionary work 
was primarily in behalf of the non-Chris- 
tian people in China. Several hundred 


‘million of our people are still unreached 


by the Gospel of Christ. These rhillions 
must still present as great an appeal as 
ever to the stronger older churches of the 
West. They present to our young Church 
our greatest opportunity and responsibil- 
ity for service. 

“The need for missionary help is now 
intensified by the fact that the young 
Church, which is still in its early stages 
of development, is beginning to undertake 
its rightful and proper responsibilities. 
Being still in its childhood, our Church 
can be greatly helped by the wisdom, ex- 
perience and religious background of our 
missionary friends from abroad. 

“However, we wish to emphasize par- 
ticularly two qualifications for mission- 
aries in the days to come; (1) they should — 
possess the spirit of cooperation with their 
fellow-workers in the Church, willing to 
share with them the tasks that they have 
before them, and (2) they should come 
with warm evangelistic fervor, no mat- — 
ter in what capacity they seek to serve | 
Christ.” 
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Narcotic Education Week 


- Special features to be emphasized in 
the fifth annual observance of Narcotic 
Education Week, February 21-28, under 
_ the auspices of the World Conference on 
Narcotic Education and the International 
Narcotic Education Association, include 
preparation for the fight against excessive 
manufacture of habit-forming drugs at 
the Geneva International Conference in 
May and the arousing of public sentiment 
for the enactment of uniform state laws 
regarding punishment of dope-peddlers 
-and treatment of addicts. 
_ The annual conference will be held at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York, February 
19 and 20, under the chairmanship of 
Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, Sec- 
| retary-General of the World ‘Conference. 
_ The sessions will be open to all who are 
interested. 

The experts of the League of Nations 
‘have estimated the medical needs of the 
_ world at about 350 tons in terms of crude 
|. opium, while they report the production 
|. at over 8,000 tons. The chief question 
before the recent conference of drug 
‘manufacturing nations, recently held in 
London, was how to cut down the exces- 
| sive manufacture of high-powered, habit- 
_ forming narcotic drugs. 
|. The result of a survey of state narcotic 
_ laws shows that more than half of the 

states have made no provision for the 
enforcement of their narcotic laws. Drug 
| addicts at large, particularly those of the 

criminal type, are known to be a menace 
| to the public safety, and yet nearly halt 
| of the states are without any provision for 
_ the commitment, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of drug addicts. In more than half 
of the states the narcotic laws do not 
provide for the revocation of licenses 
_ where the licensee is convicted of a viola- 
' tion of the narcotic laws. All states but 
» one require narcotic education in public 
schools. 
_ A recent survey made by the Narcotic 
Survey Committee of New York, relating 
- to 832 drug addicts, revealed the follow- 
ing alarming fact: Over ninety per cent 
_ of these addicts were either addicted solely 
to the use of heroin or to the use of 


or its derivatives. There can be no other 
- conclusion but that large quantities of 
- heroin are illicitly flowing into the United 

- States in spite of the fact that our own 
Government is effectively prohibiting the 
manufacture of this drug in our country. 


_ New Evangelical Churches 
in Latin America 


In the annual report of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, made 
by the Executive Secretary, Dr. S. G. 
Inman, special attention is given to the 
development of the evangelical churches 
in Latin America. Dr. Inman summarizes 
the events of the last year as follows: 
“This year stands out as marking the 
organization of additional independent 
evangelical churches in Mexico and Brazii, 


‘heroin in conjunction with cocaine, opium | 
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The union of the Congregational, Chris- 
tian and United Brethren Churches in 
Porto Rico and the meeting in Porto Rico 
of the officers of the commission to organ- 
ize the Latin American Federation of 
Evangelical Churches are other marks of 
progress. 

“Last July, the representatives of the 
Northern and Southern Methodist 
Churches, both in Mexico and the United 
States, approved the basis for a united 
Methodist Church of Mexico. The first 
General Conference was held in Mexico 
City in September, resulting in the elec- 
tion of Rev. Juan Pascoe as Bishop. With 
the approval of the Annual Conference 
of the Southern Methodist Church at 
Dallas, last May, a delegation from the 
United States went to Brazil and helped 
organize the Methodist Church of Brazil. 
The Brazilians elected as their first Bishop 
Rev. J. W. Tarboux, a former missiot:- 
ary, and adopted the Social Creed of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America as their own.” 


Dr. McConaughy 
at Federal Council Office 


Dr. David McConaughy, who has often 
been called “the father of stewardship’ in 
the Presbyterian Church, and who has 
been chiefly responsible for education in 
stewardship in that body since 1913, 
reached the age of retirement on Decem- 
ber 31. At the recent meeting of the 
United Stewardship Council, an interde- 
nominational group affiliated with the 
Federal Council of Churches, Dr. Mc- 
Conaughy was elected Chairman, with the 
understanding that he will give special 
attention to carrying forward the develop- 
ment of the stewardship departments of 
the various denominations as united in the 
United Stewardship Council. 

Dr. McConaughy is sailing in March 
for Scotland, where, on the invitation of 
the United Church of Scotland, he wii! 
aid in the establishment of a department 
of stewardship in that body. He will also 
aid in arranging for the International 
Conference on Stewardship, to be held in 
Edinburgh, June 22-26. 

Dr. McConaughy has taken up his office 
for the present at the headquarters of the 
Federal Council of Churches and can be 
reached at that address. 


‘ 


Support for United Work 
in Santo Domingo 


When the hurricane in Santo Domingo 
last year wrought great havoc to the 
united work carried on by the Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Domingo, made 
up of the representatives of the several 
missionary agencies interested in that 
field, an appeal was made for relief and 
reconstruction. During the three months 
following the sending out of the appeal, 
ending December 15, a total of $175,000 
was raised, especially for the rebuilding 
of the hospital on the Island. The success 


as) 


of this appeal is a striking testimony to 
the growing interest in the interdenom- 
inational approach to missionary work. 


Seminar to Palestine 


The American University, Washington, 
D. C., is arranging its third annual semi- 
nar to Palestine. Professor A. J., Jack- 
son, of the Department of Religion, will 
conduct the study tour. It is a non-profit 
venture; the price is as low as $625. The 
announced sailing date for 1931 is June 
24, returning August 25. Details may be 
obtained from the American University. 


Evangelical Synod 
Considers Religious Education 


The Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica will hold its fifth quadrennial religious 
education convention at Evansville, Ind., 
June 24-28, 1931. The meeting will be 
under the direction of the Board of Re- 
ligious Education, A. R. Keppel, Execu- 
tive Secretary. The headquarters of the 
Evangelical Synod is in St. Louis, Mo. 


Planning Exhibit 
of Negro Art 


An exhibition of the work of Negro 
artists, which is an outgrowth of the 
Harmon Award in Fine Arts, is to be 
held at the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York, during the last two 
weeks in February, 1931. This exhibition, 
sponsored by the Harmon Foundation and 
administered in cooperation with the 
Commission on Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, took place for the 
first time in 1928 at International House, 
where it was again held in 1929 and 10930. 


‘For the Love of Mankind”’ 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the 


spiritual hunger of the hard of hearing .. . 

Upon request, we will send youa FREE copy. 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Two Pioneers of Progress 


Tue Seconp Twenty YEARS AT HULL 
House. By Jane Addams. Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 

Tue Lonc Vrew—Papers and Addresses 
by Mary E. Richmond. Edited, with 
Biographical Notes, by Joanna C. Col- 
cord and Ruth Z. Mann. Russell Sage 
Foundation. $3.00. 


T IS INTERESTING that these two 

volumes should appear simultaneously. 
One records the work of a practical 
worker; the other that of a guide and 
inspirer. The service of one has been 
rendered necessarily in public view; the 
other in study and office. Both women 
were in the same field, each supplement- 
ing the work and influence of the other. 
Both were teachers to different classes—- 
Miss Addams in the realm of practical 
things, with impulsive tendencies; Miss 
Richmond with a detached, critical mind, 


dealing with the heart of social problems. ° 


Both have had tremendous potency in our 
national life. 

Unlike her previous “Twenty Years at 
Hull House,” Miss Addams’ present vol- 
ume deals with great movements and 
causes with which the author has been 
identified; the Progressive Party, world 
peace, the women’s movement, prohibi- 
tion and immigration. Thus, through the 
person of its founder, Hull House became 
a national and international institution, 
as many movements for humanity are 
traced back to their sources. The influ- 
ences of Hull House have, as always, 
gone out from the potent personalities 
who at one time or another passed through 
its portals. One is interested to learn that 
even the President of the General Elec- 
tric is in part a Hull House product. 

The other volume makes a very differ- 
ent approach. It is scientific and consti- 
tutes a commentary for social workers. 
Mary Richmond was not a reformer, she 
was rather a diagnostician, a guide to 
reformers. But she was not impractical; 
she ranges from critical analysis to the 
art of letter-writing, books and reading, 
including a plea for poetry. She was a 
reformer in a deeper sense than that in 
which the word is currently used, as 
illustrated by her initiation of the idea 
of training schools for social workers. 

While the volume consists mainly of 


her writings, the biographical notes bring 


out her character and personality. 

Each of these women had enough—one 
in practical experience and the other in 
her, critical analysis—to make them both 
skeptics and cynics. But both, though in 
very different ways, were optimists and 
believers. As Mary Richmond put it, 
“We have learned to take the long view, 
to realize that the very stars in their 
courses, not our small army alone, are 
overcoming the weakness and misery of 
the world.” : 

The reviewer holds his acquaintance 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


with and intimate knowledge of the work 
of these two women among his treasured 
possessions. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


How Old Am I Financially? 


By Cartes MiILis pEFoREST 
American Provident Corporation. $3.00. 


HIS QUESTIONING TITLE really 

means, how much money at various 
stages of my life have I accumulated as 
a reserve which makes it safe for me to 
invest or spend, and in what kinds of 
investment and expenditure should I in- 
dulge? It is a practical and valuable 
treatise upon personal thrift. 

The most pernicious doctrine of recent 
years which has been promulgated assidu- 
ously in America, has been that of big 
business, which by skillful advertising and 
urgent appeals, has induced people no 
longer co save but to spend. These teach- 
ings have insistently urged that there is 
no longer need for making provision for 
the proverbial “rainy day”; that there is 
no rainy day to be anticipated under mod- 
ern conditions. This doctrine says a 
wages are high and will be kept high; 
accident befalls you, you are insured; - 
sickness or even death comes, there are 
sick benefits and death benefits; when old 
age comes you will be taken care of by 
insurance, by pensions, or otherwise by 
the State. It further says, by spending 
freely you promote prosperity; if you 
seek your own self-gratification you are 
really providing welfare for others who, 
through your spending, have employment 
and high wages; selfishness, therefore, 
becomes converted into altruism by your 
free spending. Some advocates of this 
policy of mass spending have gone so far 
as to criticize old-fashioned thrift as a 
“riot of saving.” 

This book is a welcome antidote to such 
sophistical teaching. It stresses the im- 
portance of building up a reserve. Only 
those are financially healthy and well-to- 
do who have a reserve, a reserve which 
has been accumulated by spending less 
than income. 

The statements respecting kinds of in- 
vestments and investment values are sound 
and helpful. 

The book is published by the American 
Provident Society, Incorporated, an or- 
ganization the purpose of which is “to 
promote the practice of thrift in the broad 
sense of the word throughout the United 
States. Its program is social service in 
the field of economics, but purely along 
educational lines. It does not lend money, 
receive deposits or sell securities or in- 
surance.” 

One may confidently recommend this 
book as sound in substance and honestly 
written, with instruction and information 
greatly needed at the present time. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
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American Religious Life: Two 
Appraisals 


Tue Rericious BACKGROUND OF AmeER- 
1cAN CuLtureE. By Thomas C. Hall. 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. $ 
Tue Story oF RELIGIONS IN AMERICA, 
By William W. Sweet. Harper & Brag 


$4.00. 


HOSE ASSOCIATED with Profes-, 

sor Hall at Union Seminary and inj 
the Federal Council’s Commission on) 
Social Service fifteen to twenty years ago] 
will welcome his return to America inj 
the form of a book. He left during the’ 
war and became Professor of English and! 
American History and Culture at Got-/ 
tingen. 
Professor Hall feels that American his- 
tory, on its religious side, has been mis- 
read and needs rewriting. He reminds. 
us that our religious history has been! 
neglected in recent years, as illustrated 
by its negligible treatment in Beard’s’ 
voluminous history of our social structure. | 
English tradition, in spite of our cos-| 
mopolitan population, is regarded as gov- 
erning us still, not, however, through | 
Puritanism, which was very limited re- | 
gionally and in time. It is what he} 
terms the “radical Protestantism” of Eng- 
land that “has dominated and to a great. 
extent still dominates.” He proceeds at | 
length to analyze this type of Protestant- | 
ism. 
In the confusion following the War | 
for Independence organized Protestantism | 
is held to have collapsed, to be reorgan- 
ized in the early part of the nineteenth | 
century in the several “awakenings,” | 
illustrated in the development of missions. 
“As our political institutions rose at a! 
time when organized Protestantism was | 
shaken to its foundation, so also American + 
literature rose side by side with a recon- | 
structed Protestantism,” yet largely inde-— 
pendent of it and indifferent to it. 
It is at this point that Professor Hall | 
loses his connections and gravely over- 
states by failing to witness unseen influ- 
ences. He leaves us with partially reor- 
ganized Protestantism and takes: no | 
account of the extent to which it has been 
unifying since the time he left this 
country. 
While he feels that “Anglo-American | 
Protestantism is no longer in a position | 
to guide without serious [Roman Cath- 
olic] opposition, the fortunes of the New | 
World,” he depreciates both Roman Cath- | 
olic ‘ ‘political activity” and the “bungling 
anti-Catholic crusades” which have in- | 
duced it for “self-protection.” 
Professor Sweet has dealt with the 
same general field more in narrative form > 
and with less of argument. While one | 
could hardly determine that he differs 
altogether from Professor Hall, he makes | 
no such distinctions as to the begninings 
of our religious life. Nor does he agree | 
with Dr. Hall as to the relation between 
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religion and the political, economic and 
social factors. It is at this point that we 
should follow him rather than Dr. Hall. 

The volume is rather more a history of 
“denominations” than of “religions.” He 
gives the causes and events leading to the 
rise of denominations, evaluates their 
contributions to our life and also their 
obstructive influences, making his story 
thus very voluminous. On the whole, he 
reveals constant progress, which, like 
evolution, is cyclical, with its recurring 
backward currents. 

He finds a much greater and more 
beneficent influence of the churches in 
social and industrial life than Professor 
Hall and, while the views of the twe 
writers need not be mutually exclusive, 
| their approaches to this subject and their 
conclusions are quite different. 

Professor Sweet carries us a bit farther 
into the modern cooperative movement in 
’ Protestantism than Professor Hall, but 
hardly more than by mention, and he gives 
no evaluation of it, other than to approve 
‘it. (Perhaps it is time to begin the his- 
torical record of the last quarter-century.) 

Neither volume goes into the proposals or 
movements for church union. Both vol- 
umes will, however, amply repay reading 
_by all who are concerned with the pres- 
ent and future of Protestantism. 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


® lhe Larger Parish Plan 


. By Matcotm DANA 
Town and Country Department of the 
_ Congregational Church _ Extension 
' Boards, New York, N. Y., 1930. 25 
i cents. 
; R. MALCOLM DANA, Director 
: of the Town and Country Depart- 
" ment of the Congregational Church Ex- 
' tension Boards, and Associate Professor 
, of Rural Church Work in Yale Divinity 
' School and Hartford Theological Sem- 
_ inary, herein describes “The Larger Par- 
/ish” as a “religious cooperative.” 
Dr. Dana tells of nine types of larger 
parishes which are functioning satisfac- 
torily. In each type the fundamental aim 
has been to develop through church lead- 
ership “rediscovered communities,” includ- 
ing agricultural villages and farms within 
a common trading zone. The larger par- 


ish is generally a “religious cooperative” 
_ which brings villager and farmer to- 


- 


gether, extending services over large 
areas, incidentally reaching unserved cen- 
ters and eliminating one of the weaknesses 
of Protestantism—over-churching. Both 
groups benefit through better leadership, 
equipment and organization. The practice 
is not new, but has been used from time 
to time by ministers of many denomina- 
tions. 

_ Sample programs, organization plans, 
‘maps and survey data are included in the 
pamphlet, also a list of notable larger 
parishes both interdenominational and de- 
nominational, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the leaders. Finally a compre- 
hensive bibliography shows that the larger 
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parish plan has been developed as a result 
of thorough studies of the history and 
evolution of the community, including all 
phases of rural life. 


The Authority of Christian 
Experience 
By R. H. StracHan 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


HE MAIN THESIS of these lectures 

at the University of Glasgow, clear in 
their thought and rich in spiritual discern- 
ment, is that “the seeds of authority and 
certitude are planted in the individual ex- 
perience itself, and that the exercise of 
private judgment is an indispensable con- 
dition of its vitality.” Although our 
experience may seem to be individualistic, 
it really is not, for it includes all that 
has come to us through a long line of 
heredity and environment, including the 
corporate life of the Church, the society 
of our fellows and contact with physical 
nature. Authoritativeness is held to depend 
on the experience of our entire person- 
ality. 

To hold that mystical experience is the 
climax and truest expression of religious 
experience Dr. Strachan regards as a mis- 
take and one which has tended too long 
to separate the “holy” from our ordinary 
experience. “Neighborly action and love 
to God are aspects of one experience . . . 
life as a whole is the sphere of religion 
and our moments of actual awareness of 
God really focus for us all the widespread 
unidentified experience of God in ordinary 
life.” 

The concluding section is a most illu- 
minating handling of the question of the 
moral authority of Jesus Christ and His 
finality in the religious experience of men. 
In Christ the author sees the nature and 
purpose of God disclosed as nowhere else. 
“The men and women who know God, 
trust Him, seek to do His will in the 
world . . . represent the Final Adapta- 
tion to environment in a universe where 
God who is like Jesus Christ is ‘all and 
rhal, eS 


Religion in a Changing World 
By Raper Appa HILLEL SILveR 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


q pee FUNCTION of religion in a 
changing world is to resist change, or 
at least to guard the spiritual heritage 
of the past against too precipitate 
change—this is the clear-cut thesis 
of this brilliant young Jewish leader, 
rabbi of The Temple, Cleveland. It is a 
thesis that will be rather surprising to 
those who have been emphasizing the 
necessity of religion’s making radical ad- 
justments to the changing environment. 
Himself regarded as a liberal figure in 
modern Judaism, the author will neverthe- 
less be hailed as an unexpected ally by 
Christian thinkers who have begun to feel 
that “modernism” is merely drifting with 
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the passing winds and has no firm hold on 
the great realities that remain the same 
for religion in every age. 

In fact, Rabbi Silver regards present 
religious thinking of the liberal type, 
whether Christian or Jewish, as in “a 
mortal funk.” Heretofore, it was en- 
gaged merely in attacking orthodoxy, 
but now it is confronted with its real 
foe—“The Apollyon of materialism, 
agnosticism and atheism.” And, face to 
face with such antagonists, the age-long 
fundamental questions, not simply the 
temporary issues, press to the fore again. 

Religion must, of course, be open-eyed 
to new truth, but still more important, it 
must always be “a summary of the basic 
spiritual interests and needs of all ages’”— 
this is what Rabbi Silver would have us 
never forget. Change may be for the 
worse instead of the better; religion 
should therefore be cautious about making 
too easy adaptations to the shifting moods 
of any particular epoch. 

The first role of religion, Dr. Silver 
contends, is exactly what it has always 
been—“to proclaim fearlessly as of yore 
its ancient burden of God, of the universe 
as the manifestation of divine thought 
and purpose, and of man’s at-homeness 
in it.’ This sets him squarely against the 
humanists. Unless the universe can be 
regarded as having ultimate spiritual 
meaning, the very heart of religion is 
gone. Gone, also, in the long run, is any 
sustained idealism; for “no idealist ever 
died upon the cross for a cause which he 
knew to be a stupid comedy, and no man 
will ever bear the crushing burdens of 
life-long defeat for truth’s sake or good- 
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“For the first time in forty years 
have we received a comprehensive view 
of the pageant of the gods. It is 
accurate, sound and vivid.” 

—Boston Transcript 
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ness’ sake or beauty’s sake, believing at 
the samé time that all life is cheap and 
meaningless.” 

So the second role of religion in this 
modern world is to “cherish and safeguard 
the vital and indispensable hopes of the 
race, expressed in creed and moral code, 
as long as they are not controverted by 
surer knowledge.” And its third role, ac- 
cordingly, is to nurture the spirit of 
hopefulness among men, as against the 
cynical mood that every form of material- 
ism inevitably engenders. 

Of special interest to readers of the 
BuLieTin will be the rabbi’s attitude to- 
ward Christianity, although most of them 
will doubtless hold his view to be inade- 
quate. “Quite apart from the question of 
the divinity of Jesus, it is an indisputable 
fact that the personality of Jesus has been 
a luminously radiant fact.” Jesus is even 
spoken of as a “unique personality”; but 
the author does not think that Jesus can 
have the same value for peoples brought 
up with a different heritage that He has 
for Christians. ' 

As for religion and science, the autho 
claims that if only they recognize their 
legitimate spheres and methods there is 
no real conflict. “Science investigates. 
Religion interprets. The method of sci- 
ence is cbservation, that of religion con- 
templation.” When the scientist begins to 
construct a philosophy, he leaves the realm 
of strict science, and then “his credentials 
are no more imposing than those of the 
theologian.” Materialism is not science, 
but merely one iterpretation of science, 
and an interpretation which has never yet 
explained how spiritual personality could 
be produced. 


Life Reveries 
By CHartes L, GoopELL 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


Of ALL THE MANY radio preach- 
ers, none has created a more dis- 
tinctive place for himself than Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Evan- 
gelism. His ability to state the abiding 
verities of the Christian faith in simple 
and moving language has made his mes- 
sages gratefully welcomed by tens of 
thousands of people in all parts of the 
country. The testimonies which have come 
to the National Broadcasting Company 
in the flood of correspondence leave no 
room for doubt that perplexed and strug- 
gling and doubting people have found 
their insight and conviction strengthened 
as a result of Dr. Goodell’s radio ministry. 
The publication of the present volume 
is in response to hosts of demands that 
these addresses should be made available 
in permanent form. They deal with the 
central realities of personal religious ex- 
perience. They bear witness both to Dr. 
Goodell’s own great contribution to the 
spiritual life of our day and to. the 
service rendered by the National Broad- 
casting Company in making his ministry 
available to a great invisible audience. 
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STUDY AT HOME— 


Central University, America’s oldest 
Home Study Institution offers non- 
resident courses leading to degrees. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIE 


W means... 


TO THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE: 


Personally 
Conducted, 


Often prepares the way for the missionary by the 


“Pass it On’’ 
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TO THE PASTOR: 


Publishes embossed 
Scriptures in Braille 
and other systems for 
oes the Wee and in janes 
SS “print for persons wi 

“failing eyesight. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Scrip- 
tures for the Blind.”’ 
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O A.B. S. and Pastor 
0 Scriptures for Blind 
0 Bibles and Bonds 


J .To THE LOCAL CHURCH: | 


Promotes Universal Bible Sunday annually, thereby 
calling the attention of church-going people to the 
importance of the Bible. Provides the Scriptures in 
every form required by a congregation. Prepares 
material for young people’s organizations and fur- 
nishes Sunday Schools and church groups with leaf- 
lets on the Bible. 


distribution of the Scriptures prior to his arrival. 
Makes the Scriptures available for the missionary’s 
use in his work of evangelization. Gives constant 
attention to translating the Good News into addi- 
tional languages and dialects. Aids and supplements 
all home mission agencies by distributing the Scrip- 
tures throughout America both to the alien and the 
native born. Send for booklet, ‘‘The What, Where, 
and Why of the American Bible Society,’’ 


Publishes Hebrew and Greek Scriptures for study 
use. Provides stereopticon lectures on Bible Work. 
Issues helpful material for use on Universal Bible 
Sunday. Publishes the Scriptures in forms for unusual 
ae needs. Furnishes posters and leaflets for 
= lectures and addresses. Send for booklet, ‘‘The 
American Bible Society and the Pastor.”’ 


TO THE BLIND: ; TO THE INVESTOR: 


Conducts a safe and 
satisfactory annuity plan 
paying as high as 9% to 6 
persons interested in giv- 

ing but requiring some 
return from their money } 
during their lifetime. ! 

xy Send for booklet, ‘‘Bibles and Bonds.”’ 
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J O What,Where,andWhy AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bible House, Astor Place ~ 


New York, N.Y. 


Please send booklets as checked - 
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Let’s have the TRUTH 


about prohibition 


ROHIBITION—America’s favorite topic of Pullman- 

car conversation. Whence did.it come? Why is it here? 

Where is it taking us? No subject is more fluently 
debated—none less intelligently discussed. Let’s have less 
of talk and more of facts. 


Why prohibition, anyway? Did it steal upon us, like a thief 
in the night? Was it the outgrowth of hasty and impulsive 
action? Was it the will of the few inflicted without reason 
against the judgment of the many? 


No one has ever claimed that liquor and alcoholism were 
beneficial to the nation. Even beyond that, any intelligent 
person voicing an honest opinion will admit the unquestioned 
harm inherent in liquor. It is after all a question of how to 
handle the problem. 


Why prohibition? That’s a fair question deserving of a fair 


answer. Did the sponsors of the Eighteenth Amendment go 
into it blindly? There are those who say that the 18th 
Amendment would not have been adopted were it not for the 
absence of two million men overseas in the World War. 
The statement is absurd in light of the facts. Here they are: 


It is more than one hundred years since the first confer- 
ence of a nation-wide effort to oppose liquor traffic met in 
Boston. Since that time, constant concentrated thought and 
effort have been devoted to both sides of the question. In 1851, 
Maine adopted the first prohibition law in the United States. 


Before the United States entered the World War in 1917, 
twenty-five of the forty-eight states (more than half) had 
adopted State Prohibition! By action of 
the states themselves, together with local 
option, approximately 2,625 counties 


ten per cent of the voting strength excluded by war-time 
necessity from the ballot privilege. 


Did the nation want prohibition? That it did cannot be so 
much as questioned. The Eighteenth Amendment was rati- 
fied by the largest nurmber of states, and by the largest 
percentage of states that ever ratified any Amendment 
to the Constitution in the entire history of our country. 


Only two states failed to ratify the Eighteenth Amendment 
after its enactment by Congress; 46 signified their ap- 
proval by voting ‘‘Yes’’! Even the Constitution itself re- 
ceived the immediate support of but 84.62% of all the 
states; the Eighteenth Amendment received 95.83% state 
support. 

During a period of 130 years, more than 2,000 proposals of 
various sorts had been considered for amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Only seventeen of this num- 
ber had been adopted. The prohibition amendment was the 
eighteenth. Do you suppose the American Congress would 
have sanctioned such a move without most carefully 
weighing every factor? And do you suppose it would have 
been so overwhelmingly ratified by the states if there were 
any question about what the voters wanted? 


America wanted prohibition. America has prohibition, 
America has advanced by reason of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and will benefit even more as time goes on. 


On Tuesday, November 6, 1928, exactly 36,879,414 voters 
went to the polls, 21,482,588 of whom registered their 
preference for Herbert Hoover on a strong 
law enforcement platform, a greater vote 
by 5,330,388 than was ever cast for 


throughout the country were dry at the 
time National Prohibition was enacted, 
leaving only about 419 in which liquor 
was legal. 


The logic of prohibition was solely re- 
sponsible for this result. Was prohibition, 
as charged by some, the child of war hys- 
teria? Let facts answer that charge for 
all time. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from every state in the 
Union who decided the question of 
National Prohibition were chosen 
prior to April 6, 1917, the date 
when America entered the war, and 
their stand on prohibition was a 
considerablefactorin their election! 


So America had gone on record before 
even the first troops were mobilized! And 


OTHER MESSAGES IN THIS 
SERIES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Is Prohibition an Economic Success? 

Are the Bootleggers Running the Country? 

Prohibition and Tases. 

College Drinking—Let's Have the Truth. 

Beer Pump or Filling Station? 

Drinking—Before and After the 18th 
Amendment. ‘ 


Crime and Prohibttion. | 
Is Prohibition Breeding Disrespect for the 


ree Has Prohibition Had to Do With Hard 


Hes pet ee, Helped or Hurt Business? 

Hes Prohibition Made America Better or 
Worse? 

What es pees Men Say About 
Prohibit 

Why Do ray Tath Wet and Vote Dry? 


any President of the United States 
in the history of America. 


Later messages in this series will dis- 
cuss the subject of prohibition from vari- 
ous angles—will show where prohibition 
is taking us. Watch for them and read 
them. Let’s have the TRUTH about pro- 
hibition! An interesting booklet, entitled 
“Let’s Have the Truth About Prohibition'’ 
will be sent free upon request to American 
Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation, 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


at no time during the war was more than 
Coprrighs 1089 
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I, 
pV ill YOU Help Spread the 


Truth . About Prohibition? 


Hl The above message, reduced in size to fit this page, is one 
of the FULL PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS being published by the American Business Men’s 
Prohibition Foundation. In wet newspapers as well as dry, 
the TRUTH about Prohibition must be, will be and IS 
BEING told! As fast as funds are available, the campaign 
is being extended to every community. Will you help? Wet 
Propaganda and dry complacency have placed prohibition 
in serious jeopardy. Education, which drought prohibition, 
is needed now to save it—modern education. through the 


greatest educational medium, paid advertising. There 1s not 
a moment to lose. Prohibition needs your aid today. Back 
your convictions with your dollars. 
now! Use the coupon. 
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I WANT TO HELP 


American Business,Men’s Prohibition Foundation 

7 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

(0 We must re-win America to hearty support of National 
Prohibition. I believe your plan of going direct to the people, 
through the press, with the facts will do this, and I realize 
that my good wishes, alone, will not accomplish the desired 
result. Therefore, I enclose $. 


(Make check payable to ALONZO E. WILSON, Treasurer.) 


Name 
CEEL CET © See ee 


CJ I need facts. I want a free copy of your new 32-page 
2s booklet, ‘‘Let’s Have the Truth About Prohibition,’’ R9 


Mail your contribution 
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NEW EDITION 


The Handbook of the Churches 


The Indispensable Source of Information Concerning the 
Organization and Work of the American Churches 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE DIRECTORY: 


Of religious bodies, with names and addresses of 
officials of all denominations; 

Of national and international organizations in 
which the churches are interested; 


Of church cooperation, including full informa- 
tion about interdenominational agencies. 


The section on religious statistics gives the most authoritative records of 
the membership of all religious bodies, Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, 
together with surveys of gains and losses in membership during recent years. 


A comprehensive survey of movements of religious interest today is made 
up of eighteen impressive contributions by distinguished writers, including: 


The Passing of Separatism in the Churches. By Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman 

Present Trends in the Relations of Church and State. By Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell 


The New Outlook in Home Missions. By Dr. William R. King 

Recent Progress in the World Mission of Christianity. By Leslie 
B. Moss 

Rural Problems and the Church. By Warren H. Wilson 

The Church and Immigrant Populations. By William P. Shriver 


Edited by Charles Stelzle and published by J. E. Stohlmann, N. Y. 
Price -Cloth, $2.50 


Order from 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


105 East 22nd Street, New York 


8 SELECT PRINTING CO.) 
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